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North American Review, New York, August. 

TOOK an early part in trying to set right the misguided 
| current of feeling which at first set strongly in England 
against the American Union in the great Civil War. I felt 
that the “ North” was in the right, and that the cause of civil- 
ization was at stake in the success of the Union. 

My feeling and opinion on the question of Home Rule are 
founded on the same convictions. Irish Home Rule is—in 
one well-known word—“ Secesh,” 

The Gladstonian proposal is to set up in Ireland a separate 
Parliament with a separate Executive Government, through 
which alone the powers of the Crown could be exerted, except 
on a few enumerated subjects. Even, supposing that those 
excepted powers could be maintained against the constant 
inevitable pressure to break down the walls of limitation, 
they would be useless to defend the individual subjects or 


citizens of Ireland from legislative attacks upon life, liberty, 
and property. 

The pretext that the new Irish Parliament would be only 
“statutory ” is transparent sophistry. Theabstract right of an 
originally Imperial Parliament to repeal all or any of its own 
enactments is a purely theoretical and visionary right. 

Sooner or later, such antagonisms would be developed that 
Great Britain would be compelled to restore and assert her 
national unity, and her imperial authority by force. And this 
remedy was actually contemplated by some of the Gladstonian 
leaders. 

Americans may depend upon it that we feel that we are 
fighting the same battle they fought against “Secession,” and 
against the breaking up of our national unity. 

When the great slavery rebellion was suppressed, the need 
was felt of strengthening the clau:es of the American Consti- 
tution by more significant additions; and now, under the shield 
of that Constitution, every citizen of the Union is guaranteed 
against the loss of life, liberty, and property from any anarch- 
ical legislation of individual States. It may seem incredible 
to Americans when I tell them that in the Gladstonian scheme 
of Home Rule no such security is given for the freedom of the 
individual citizen, as is provided in your Constitution. All 
property and all liberty are left absolutely to the mercy of the 
lrish Parliament. So monstrous a proposition had never been 
made before by any statesman. I regard the voice of Ulster, 
which represents the greatest industrial centre in the whole 
island, as the voice also of the minority over the rest of Ire- 
land. This minority dreads the loss of those securities which 
America, under the Constitution accords to the citizens of all 
the States. 

Many of the Irish Nationalist leaders are anarchists on all 
questions connected with property; and some of them have 
avowed their intention to treatas waste paper all titles to pro- 
perty coming from English Sovereigns or Parliaments. In the 
Gladstonian scheme there is no grand declaration such as you 
have in your Constitution, in favor of the sacredness of con- 
tracts, or of property in all its forms. 

The assertion that the people of Ulster are merely seeking 
to maintain an old religious “ ascendency” over their Catholic 
fellow-citizens, is an assertion which can only be described as 
an infamous falsehood. 

Let the American people clearly understand that Mr. Glad- 
stone proposed to invest the Irish Parliament with power far 
more extensive than that which your Constitution gives to any 
State, although, as regards those States, there never has been, 
nor is there now any, serious danger of such power being 
abused as it certainly would be in Ireland. 

Americans must not trust the accuracy of Mr. Gladstone’s 
assertions about the history of Ireland. All his utterances 
have been, at the least, one-sided and partisan. For example, 
he has lately represented his scheme as one which merely 
proposed to restore to Ireland some limited share of the power 
of self-government which she had once enjoyed, and of which 
she was deprived at the Union. The fact is, Ireland never had 
a Parliament with one-tenth of the enormous power he would 
give her under his scheme of 1886, During all the Middle 
Ages, Ireland had no Parliament in the modern sense of the 
word. The body which had the name was not a Parliament 
representing Ireland, but merely a local council representing 
a small area around Dublin, Since the Reformation what 
professed to be the Irish Parliament was representative, prac- 
tically, of the Protestants only. ‘ 

The same tone of inflated fable about Irish history colors 
every speech Mr. Gladstone makes, and if it were possible to 
say that it represents even an approximation to the truth, it 
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would leave us in bewilderment how he never discovered all 
this till he was past 75 years of age, and how he, even up to 
that age, denounced those Irishmen who used similar language 
as the excuse for their violent and revolutionary remedies. 

What Ireland wants is peace and the reign of law. All griev- 
ances have been removed. Such was the emphatic declaration 
of Mr. Gladstone himself, in 1885. Nothing has happened to 
justify his retreat from this great confession. 

I wish my American friends to understand, that it is on 
principles well understood among them, and which they con- 
sider dear in their own Constitution, that so many here are 
determined to resist and oppose to the uttermost the anarchi- 
cal attempt to disintegrate the United Kingcom—just as they 
resisted the attempt to break up the United Republic in the 
interests of slavery and secession. 





WHO ARE THE IRISH LOYALISTS? 
THOMAS SCANLON. 
Westminster Review, London, Fuly. 


HROUGHOUT the whole range of party nomenclature, it 
T would be difficult to find a more ill-fitting title than that 
by which the Irish opponents of Home Rule have chosen to 
designate themselves. They threatened to rebel in 1829 on 
the passing of the Emancipation Act, they threatened to rebel 
in 1868 on the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, and now, 
in 1892, the anticipated success of Home Rule has caused these 
threats to be renewed on an extensive scale. It must, how- 
ever, be owned, in justice to that interesting body, that, in 
their wildest frenzies, they have hitherto stopped short of 
actual rebellion. Nevertheless, we are told upon very respect- 
able authority that we must not make light of Ulster’s attitude 
upon the Home Rule question; that formerly she might have 
been joking, but this time she means what she says; that the 
men who suffered the last vestige of the penal laws to be swept 
away from the shoulders of the Papists, the men who saw the 
representation of the country usurped by these very Papists, 
the men who witnessed the severance of their Church from the 
State, and the confiscation, as they thought, of its worldly 
possessions—and all this without striking a blow—that these 
men will never submit to have their laws made in their own 
Capital, and by their own countrymen, The loyal minority, 
we are told, may have quietly acquiesced in the overthrow of 
the Establishment which was secured for them by the blood of 
the defenders of Derry, and of the heroes of the Boyne, but 
they will die.in the last ditch rather than transfer their alle- 
glance from a Parliament where they number one-forty-fifth 
to one where they would number one-seventh, Furthermore, 
we are told that this minority, by reason of its historic loyalty, 
its superior intelligence, and its ceaseless industry, counts for 
more than the rest of Ireland, and that their hostility must be 
allowed to outweigh the claims of the island at large to con- 
cessions which, on other grounds, are admitted to be reasona- 
ble. Weare also assured that if, in defiance of all these con- 
siderations, the British Parliament should still persist in its 
treacherous design to set upa Parliament in Dublin, it will not 
be the Ulster men alone who will take up arms against it, that 
they will be joined by legions of ardent sympathizers on both 
sides of the Channel, and that the two islands will be involved 
in a civil war for which we must look to the days of Cromwell 
for a parallel. 

It is surely high time to remind these billigerent Loyalists 
who are now filling the air with their threats, that a loyalist is 
a man who keeps the peace, and that submission to the law is 
the only test of loyalty which will be recognized in future. 
The policy of England isto-day, not to oppress, but to tolerate 
the Irish race, to dissociate herself from the iniquitous govern- 
ment of the past, and to blot out, byan act of spontaneous jus- 
tice, a shameful record of international hatred. The rule of force 
is about to be superseded by the rule of justice, and with it will 
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vanish the razson détre of an English garrison in Ireland. 
British interests no longer require that one section of Irishmen 
shall be goaded into rebellion, and another bribed to be loyal. 
Therefore, the Loyalists, while receiving thanks for their past 
services, for which they were handsomely paid, ought also to 
receive a plain intimation that there is nothing further for 
them to do in the capacity of gaolers to the Irish people. They 
have profited by injustice, and the removal of that injustice 
may cause them some little chagrin and discomfiture. But 
their discomfiture can never amount to a reason for refusing 
to heal the Anglo-Irish quarrel, and if they are prudent men 
they will throw in their lot with the rest of their countrymen 
whose interests are bound up with their own. 

During the month we have had a formal pronouncement of the 
views of the Irish Unionists. It has furnished no vindication of 
the Unionist position; it has offered no evidences of national 
tyranny, and it certainly has not made good its title to override 
four-fifths of the Irish people. Loud professions of loyalty to 
the Union, interwoven with obstinate vows of resistance to the 
majority, constitute the stock-in-trade of the Ulsterman’s 
oratory. These good people do not seem to be aware that 
unity should begin at home, and that without national union 
there can be no Imperial union. The whole performance, 
indeed, strikes one as beinga carefully rehearsed electioneering 
drama, rather than a spontaneous uprising of an indignant 
province against a proposal to “sell her into slavery.” What 
the real feeling of Ulster is must be learned from the ballot- 
box itself, and forthe present it is sufficient to remember that, 
on the last occasion, she returned a majority of Nationalist 
members to Parliament. 





THE ITALIAN ARMY AND POLICY.* 
La Nouvelle Revue, Parts, July 15. 

HE Italian army has a character strongly original and dis- 
T tinctive. The part it plays at home, the short time com- 
paratively which has elapsed since its formation, give it a place 
apart among the armies of Europe, It has been incontesta- 
bly a factor in bringing about national unity, the crucible ia 
which have been melted together the incongruous elements of 
those provinces which yesterday were disunited, and even yet 
are not thoroughly combined. It may be said that the army 
is the synthesis of the new Italy, the environment in which 
was born and developed the Italian idea of country. To use 
the just expression of a former Austrian military attaché, Col- 
onel von Haymerle, the army is “the most popular institu- 
tion in Italy.” 

In every country with democratic institutions, it may be said 
that the body of officers is the soul of the army, in the same 
degree as the latter is the soul of the nation. So true is this, 
that when you are thoroughly acquainted with the physiology 
of the officer, you know pretty well that of the troops he com- 
mands. The distinctive trait of the Italian officer is the exag- 
gerated importance he attaches to external forms. He is more 
theatrical than correct, and has more fondness for plumes and 
uniforms than a spirit truly military. He has, however, one 
admirable quality, that vocation for his office which is com- 
monly called: /e gout du metzer, a liking for his profession. If 
the Italian officer has an ircontestable moral value, and an 
excellent military spirit, he is, almost universally, on a low 
intellectual and scientific level. 

The staff is composed of officers of a higher grade, and may 
even be called brilliant; its ideas are broad and eminentiy 
progressive. It is recruited by a system which enables it to 
select from the most intelligent, best-educated, and _ best- 
instructed officers of the various arms. The defect of the staff 
seems to be that it has imitated too closely the German sys- 
tem, which is not adapted tothe Italian temperament. This 


* This article, the Editor of the AXevue informs us, was written by 
an Officer of the French army, on his return from a journey through 
the northern part of the Italian peninsula. 
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imitation has evidently been very useful for what concerns 
special services; but as a whole it changes and depresses the 
peculiar character of the Italian, without imparting to him in 
exchange the qualities of Northern races. 

The infantry is not homogeneous; and, apart from two picked 
corps, the dersaglierZ and the Alpine troops, the tone of the 
Italian infantry is low. Composed of widely differing ele- 
ments, drawn from all parts of the kingdom, it is sorry-looking 
physically and indolent morally. In fact, however, it is better 
than it looks, having a strong fund of endurance and resist- 
ance. Its weakest point is itsarmament. It was a strange 
mistake for Italy, at a time when the superiority of arms with 
a small calibre was incontestably established, to adopt in 1887 
a musket with a calibre of ten millimetres. It is true by an 
Act of Parliament of March 29, 1892, a gun with a calibre of 
6.5 millimetres is to be substituted. By reason, however, of 
Italy’s poverty and lack of gun-factories, not more than 5,000 
muskets can be made in a month. 

The artillery is but indifferently provided with necessary 
tools, and is even worse off in the matter of harness. The 
reserve parks are in an embryonic state. Two kinds of guns 
are in use. One is too heavy to be transported, the other 
lacks solidity. 

As tothe cavalry, it may be said, without injustice, that 
while it sits well on its horses, it gallops little. Both officers 
and men are agreeable-looking cavaliers, but lack force and 
“go.” The horses have strength but little speed, and are 
better fitted for attacking squares than for manceuvres in line. 
It will be a long time before this useful tool of war can be used 
in the Italian army effectively on a field of battle. Moreover, 
the half of the cavalry is armed with lances, and a very long 
and very heavy lance at that. In the present condition of the 
Italian mount and system of riding, such a weapon, so far from 
being useful to the horseman, is an actual impediment in the 
way of his rendering efficient service. 

A careful study of the network of railways in Italy, of the 
necessity of guarding closely some vulnerable points, and the 
nature of its frontiers, demonstrate that, even apart from the 
material and moral value of its troops and the nature of its 
preparations, the Italian army will be virtually condemned to 
a defensive attitude for at least three weeks after war breaks 
out in Europe. These three weeks would be ample for the 
occurrence on the Rhine of events which will have an immeas- 
urable influence on the course of the war thereafter. It would 
appear, therefore, that on the Rhine and not on the Alps will 
be found the true solution of a conflict between France and 
Italy. 

Whatever may be the spontaneous or prepared manifesta- 
tions in Italy against France, it is very certain that the Italian 
Government will never make war On us in order to yield to a 
popular pressure or to satisfy a national ideal. Apart from 
the fall of Signor Crispi, it is sufficient to recall the tumultuous 
sessions of the Chamber on the 27th and 28th June, 1891 
(when twice the Rudini Ministry in vain tried to make itself 
heard in order to announce the renewal of the Triple Alliance), 
to prove that opinion on this point is far from unanimous. 
Many Italians think that the Government, in holding on to the 
Alliance, is principally inspired by dynastic considerations, and 
these do not inspire enthusiasm. In fact, it is far from being 
clear that this policy of Western alliances serves well the real 
interests of Italy—some even add, the real interest of the 
House of Savoy. 

Already in Italy they begin to think and to say that the 
Government of King Humbert shows itself too solicitous 
about dynastic interests, and not sufficiently so for the tradit- 
ional interests of the nation. Persistence in subordinating its 
policy to the demands of Berlin may carry the Italian Govern- 
ment further than it means to go, if an unhappy war should be 
the consequence of that persistence. The study of the past 
ought to dissipate all illusions which the Italians may entertain 
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in that respect. They ought to be able to perceive that when 
the day arrives for a settlement of accounts, Germany will not 
hesitate to abandon them, as she has heretofore done, when- 
ever the interests of the Empire are in question. As to the 
House of Savoy, it cannot count on the applause with which 
even its reverses were received, when it fought for the liberty 
and the unity of the nation. Both the nation and the dynasty 
have staked too much on the Triple Alliance; they can gain 
hardly anything; and they run the risk of losing a great deal. 


THE CZECHS. 
Kr. JOHANSEN. 
Danskeren, Vejen, Fuly. 


HE Exhibition at Prague in 1891 proved that the Czechs 
T are in an advanced stage of culture. The Germans 
opposed the Exhibition, and would not take part in it. Luckily 
for the Czechs, that refusal gave the Exhibition a national- 
political character. Up tothe time of the Exhibition it had 
been claimed far and wide that all intelligence and culture in 
Bohemia hailed from the Germans, and it was loudly pro- 
claimed that not for centuries would the Czechs come up to 
their masters, the Germans. It has not been denied that the 
Czechs had possibilities, but it has been supposed that they 
were not able to make use of their natural advantages. The 
Exhibition of 1891 dispelled all illusions, and disproved all false 
assertions. On the spiritual field the Czechs proved that they 
had achieved something great and lasting, and economically 
they showed great results. Europe saw, to its astonishment, 
what purely Czechic culture could produce. 

The preliminary preparations for the Exhibition were made 
under comparatively favorable circumstances. The Austrian 
Premier's policy seemed for a time to favor the Bohemians. 
At any rate, the Old Czechs were disposed to enter upon the 
arrangement of a division of the country into two, a German 
and a Czechic province, each with its own separate adminis- 
tration. The government was to be divided equally between 
the Germans and the Czechs, and the nobility, half German 
and half Czechic, were to be the just mediator in all disputes, 
But they forgot the Young Czechs, who placed themselves in 
direct Opposition to both nobility and Germanism. At the 
elections, just before the Exhibition, the Young Czechs gained 
ground largely. The Germans were angered on that account. 
The political discussions ran high, and both parties were 
blinded by onesidedness, The Germans claimed that an 
attempt had been made to exclude the German language from 
the Exhibition. The Czechs answered in the negative, and 
showed that a German was at the head of its administration. 
Even during the first days of the Exhibition the two nationali- 
ties came to blows. A great Exhibition may easily influence 
the national policy. The Paris Exhibition, for instance, exerted 
such an influence upon the French people; it broke Boulan- 
gerism, and quieted other inner troubles. The contrary was 
the case in Bohemia. Political excitement ran higher and 
more violently after than before the Exhibition. 

The Exhibition at Prague was visited by the various Slavic 
people, Russians, Poles, and South-Slavs. They all came on 
account of the jubilee to greet their Czechic brethren. French 
“students”? came and were welcomed with enthusiasm. The 
greeting usually concluded: Slavic brethren, help us in the 
conflict! The answer was usually: The Czechic nation is the 
rock which breaks the German waves. The German papers 
noted with exasperation the familiarity of the French 
“students ” and the Czechs. The Czechs forgot themselves in 
boastful talk. Gabler cried to the Germans; Your Triple 
Alliance is of no account; 80,000,000 of Slavs and 40,000,000 
of Romanic people will rise and shatter it. Perhaps Wilhelm, 
the braggadocio, meant to answer that taunt, when he lately 


said that he would attack the Russian “ mightiness” and crush 
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it. However, the Prague Exhibition has been a stimulus in 
many ways—for bad. perhaps, but also for good. 

The Young-Czechs have always opposed the Triple Alliance. 
Taaffe has, since the elections, which went against him, and 
since the Exhibition troubles, sought help from the opponents 
of the Czechs. He has taken a German Liberal into his Cabinet 
and ordered another Minister to register his name with the 
Conservative Party. The Czechic papers discovered the man- 
ceuvre and made fun of the Triple Alliance and the “three- 
legged ” majority, which the Minister tried to gather from the 
anti-Czechic parties. The final outcome was, that nearly all 
Czechs have given up “the understanding ” with Taaffe. The 
Young-Czechic organ, Narodny-Listy, wrote recently: “ to the 
the honor of the Czechs it can now be stated that both the 
Old Czechs and the nobility have admitted, that they acted 
unworthily when they came to an understanding with Taaffe. 
That ‘ understanding’ is like a dead body, which, for sanitary 
reasons, ought to be buried as soon as possible.” 

The Young Czechic programme is this. Austria-Hungary is 
a dualism; we must have a “trialism”: Austria-Hungary- 
Bohemia. Whenever any political question came up for 
debate during the Exhibition, the watchword was always: An 
independent Bohemia under the Hapsburghs; Prague must 
become the real seat of a Government. What a pity, the 
Slavs in Austria live so far apart! 





THE ITALIAN SOVEREIGNS AT BERLIN. 
La Rassegna Nazionale, Florence, Fuly . 


N event which, during the last fortnight, has greatly 
A attracted the attention, not of Italy and Germany alone, 
but of other nations, was the journey of our sovereigns to 
Berlin, whither they went to return the visit of the Emperor 
of Germany at Monza, about two years ago. Such a journey, 
announced officially two months in advance, that is, before 
our last ministerial crisis, and before the meeting at Kiel and 
the festivities at Nancy, could be naught but an act of courtesy. 
It has, however, come opportunely to demonstrate to all that 
the foreign relations of Italy are not changed, and that the 
foreign journals, whether friendly or hostile, have been in 
error, at every internal crisis, in discussing the probable 
foreign policy of the Ministers who succeeded each other by 
reason of Parliamentary votes. The Triple Alliance had and 
has in Italy adversaries entitled to high respect; but these 
adversaries know that the foreign policy of a great State can- 
not be modified from one moment to another; and that, above 
all, a nation which respects itself, can in no case fail in keeping 
pledges solemnly assumed. Since, then, the agreement of the 
Alliance is in existence, foreign governments and peoples can 
rest assured that Italy will strictly fulfill that agreement, and 
that, in case of complications, the wrath of some noisy trib- 
une will not prevent Italy from doing—vigorously and unani- 
mously—its duty. 

Let us make haste to suggest, however, that there is not the 
slightest appearance of the approach of such complications. 
The enthusiastic festivities at Berlin have demonstrated once 
more the sympathy existing between Germany and Italy, and 
had a character unmistakably pacific. The telegram sent by 
King Humbert to the President of the Swiss Confederation at 
the moment when he was about to cross the Federal territory ; 
the tenor of the toasts exchanged at Berlin by the two sovereigns, 
the multiplied symbols of peace in the allegories seen during the 
festivities, the presence at them of the representatives of France 
and Russia, and many other indications show that the journey 
was far from having that characteristic of defiance and provo- 
cation which some wish to attribute to it, and that the so-called 
international situation is, for the moment, not in the slightest 
danger. All the same, it would not be right to deny that the 
causes of disturbance to which Europe is liable are grave, 
profound, and likely to endure, or to shut our eyes to the 
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military preparations that our neighbors keep on making on 
our frontier, to the laws for a proiongation of enlistment lately 
approved at Paris, or to the spontaneous, ardent demonstra- 
tions so recently lavished on the most efficacious promoter of 
Germanic union, at Dresden, Vienna, Munich, and elsewhere. 
All this proves that a great international question has yet to be 
solved and that it would be a folly to reduce our military 
expenditures to a point which will weaken the defensive forces 
of the country. 








SOCIOLOGICAL. 





THE EVANGELICAL LABOR-ASSOCIATIONS OF 


GERMANY. 
A CHRISTIAN SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 
Die Christliche Welt, Leipzig, 1892, No. 22. 

HE Evangelical Labor Associations have just celebrated 
T the tenth anniversary of their organization. During this 
decade they have spread in a surprising degree, and the energy 
and Christian principle displayed have stamped them as a 
new factor and force in the solution of the German labor 
problem. Asa means of counteracting both the Social Dem- 
ocracy and the Roman Catholic Labor Societies, the solid 
phalanx of Evangelical Protestant Associations has now a 
fixed and honorable recognition in the public life of the times. 

The movement dates back to the spring of 1882. An intel- 
ligent but plain miner of Gelsenkirchen, named Ludwig 
Fischer, came to his pastor and complained that the Catholic 
Labor Societies of that place had, under the guise of tolerance, 
cajoled a number of Protestant workingmen into their associ- 
ations, and had then used this connection in order to make 
propaganda for Rome and the Catholic political party in Ger- 
many. He suggested that Protestant organizations be estab- 
lished, to contest the advances of both the Roman Catholics 
and the Social Democrats, and to do this on the basis of a 
positive Evangelical Christianity. The plan did not meet 
with the favor of his pastor at first, but Fischer finally pre- 
vailed, and soon had an organization with a membership of 
fifty-seven. The movement thus arose out of the midst of 
the workingmen themselves, and was not an organization 
imposed by political or religious bodies. And although the 
present General Secretary of this Evangelical Labor Associa- 
tion is an intimate friend and co-laborer of Court Preacher 
Sticker, of Berlin, yet, as the origin of the organization shows, 
the Associations have nothing to do with the Christian Social- 
ism which Stécker, for years, has been leading in the German 
capital. 

The aims and purpose of the association are five in number, 
namely: firstly, to arouse and foster an Evangelical spirit 
among the Protestant workingmen ; secondly, to elevate the 
laboring man morally and intellectually; thirdly, to cultivate a 
spirit of fidelity to the Empire and Government; fourthly, to 
establish and maintain a friendly relationship between Em- 
ployer and Employés; fifthly, to aid and assist the members in 
case of sickness, want, or, death. In other words, the asso- 
ciations have a high moral-religious and social-political ideal. 
The former was set up over against the growing opressiveness 
of modern Ultramontanism, the latter over against the radical 
and revolutionary programme of Social Democracy. Originally 
the latter tendency was not as pronounced as the former, but 
the anti-socialistic features have in late years come more prom- 
inently into the foreground. The pronounced Protestant and 
Evangelical character is, however, even yet the leading trait in 
the life and work of these associations. 

The growth of the movement was remarkable. The next 
year, 1883, was the great Luther year. This helped to swell 
the number of societies. In 1885 there were 25 societies with 
a membership of 11,700, all of them in the Western provinces 
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of Prussia, as the agitation had originated in Westphalia. In 
1887 there were 44 societies with 17,000 members; in 1889 there 
were 70 societies with 20,000 members; in 1890 there were 140 
societies with a membership of 40,000, In May, 1891, the 
societies had increased to 220 and the membership to 70,000. 
In the past twelve months the growth has been greater than 
ever before, and the membership is now about 100,000, These 
societies are scattered over all the parts of Germany, but 
notably in the manufacturing and mining districts, and a 
number of them, in localities near together, have formed a 
general association. At the head of the general organization 
for all Germany stands Pastor Werth, of Schalke, who is aided 
by the Secretary, Pastor Weber, and by a Press Committee. 
The success of these societies has been exceedingly encour- 
aging to those who see in the application of Biblical and 
Christian principles and practices the solution of the social 
problem. The moral dignity of labor is firmly expressed, as 
also the moral worth of Christian principles. Social gather- 
ings are held, instruction and lectures are provided for the 
members. Not only a fund for the sick and the families of 
deceased members, but also a fund from which sick members 
can secure loans, in addition to the sums due them, has been 
organized. The widow of a deceased member receives 50 
marks, and the society takes part in the funeral. In the case 
of the death of a wife, the member receives the sum of 30 
marks. Inanumber of localities the associations have formed 
a “consume” society, which buys provisions and other neces- 
saries of life at wholesale prices for all the members, Then 
they render financial aid in securing homes for their associates, 
and intelligence-offices and funds and the like, to help the 
workingmen in times of special need have been established 
A number of the societies have also founded homes for aged 
and infirm workingmen and workingwomen, in which those 
who have spent their lives in toil,and have no one to take 
care of them in their old age, can find a pleasant home, free of 
care, to the end of life. A number of societies have also libra- 
ries of their own; their annual conventions are attended by 
tens of thousands, and religious services are a prominent feat- 
ure in these gatherings. The influence of the associations is 
of a pronounced Christian type and character. The General 
Association has appointed the founder, Fischer, as a traveling 
agent, and he is constantly engaged in organizing societies 
throughout Evangelical Germany, These associations stand 
in close contact with the Evangelical Bund, the society of 
German Protestants which ‘‘combats Rome with pen and 
tongue,” and which has a membership of about 75,000, chiefly 
among the educated circles of all Germany. The association 
also takes an active part in the Evangelical Social Congresses 
which meet annually in Berlin; and aims to study and solve 
the social perplexities of the hour with all the aid of a 
positive Christianity. Several of the societies in Western 
Prussia have grown so large in recent months that a division 
according to trades has become necessary. These special 
groups aim, particularly, to educate their members in their own 
special department; and the Executive Committee is a stand- 
ing Board of Arbitration between the workingman and his 
employer. The best source of information on these associa- 
tions is the work of Pastor Lorenz, of Erfurt, entitled H/and- 
buch for Evangelische Arbeitervereine. The largest single 
society is that at Breslau, with a membership of 3,200. Erfurt 
has one with 2,000 members, divided into three sections. In 
this place this Christian society has outstripped the socialistic 
organization in numbers and also in influence. During the 
last severe winter, collections were taken up for needy mem- 
bers, and not one suffered ; work was secured wherever possi- 
ble for the unemployed ; and the condition of the workingmen 
in Erfurt is now better than ever before. Similar reports come 
from other parts of Germany. In a word, these Christian 
Labor Societies are doing a blessed work for the State and for 


society. 
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THE SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 
THE REVEREND WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D. 
Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, O., July. 


[ The following article is an abstract of a report of a Committee of 
the Congregational Association of Ohio, appointed by that body to 
investigate the social and industrial situation. ‘The Committee com 
menced by sending out a circular embodying the nature of their 
enquiries. ] 

The object of this Committee was to get the views of both employ- 
ers and wave-earners : 

1. As to the present relations between employers and employed. 

2. As to the means by which these relations might be improved. 

3. As to any burdens or disabilities under which the laboring class 
suffer, and which might be removed by the action of Government, or 
of a sound public opinion. 

4. As to the feasibility of industrial partnership. 

5. As to the nationalization of industry. 


N the first point there was a general conformity of opinion 
0 that the relations were not satisfactory, but there was no 
concensus of opinion as to the cause. On the second point, 
no one appeared to doubt that these unsatisfactory conditions 
admit of improvement. But to the question, “In what 
‘the answers were various. 

Respecting the feasibility of industrial partnership or profit- 
sharing, there was wide diversity of opinion. The working- 
men seemed to think that it might be a good thing if it could 
be carried into effect; but practically they did not appear to 
build much on it. The employers, too, were also divided 
in sentiment upon this subject, and those opposed to it donot 
appear generally well informed as to what has been already 
done in this direction, It may have its drawbacks, but so also 
has the present system. 


manner ? 


Two subjects not named in the circular of inquiry were full) 
discussed in connection with the subject of profit-sharing—the 
subject of labor organization, and the question of the eight- 
hour day. 

The wage-workers, it need scarely be said, were unanimous 
in their assertion of the right and necessity of labor organiza- 
tion, although many of them recognize that some of the meas- 
ures adopted by them can only be justified as war-measures, 
Their necessity was also frankly admitted by most of the 
employers who came before us, although one very suggestive 
communication insisted that the only solution of the labor 
problem would be “the absolute extirpation of the two great 
and growing evils, Consolidated Capital and Trades-Unions. 

The men, too, were all in favor of the eight-hour day; and, 
although among employers there was considerable difference 
of opinion, there was at least one voice to assert that its 
introduction would result in the general prosperity of all 
classes. 

Turning now to the more radical remedy,the nationalization of 
industry—substantially the scheme of Mr. Bellamy’s romance— 
we found the workingmen almost without exception in favor of 
the Government control of the telegraph, the telephone, the 
railway, and, indeed, the whole passenger service. Others were 
inclined to go much further and adopt the socialistic pro- 
gramme in its entirety. There is no doubt that many sober- 
minded men are earnestly considering the reorganization of our 
industries upon a socialistic basis. They think that it is the 
only adequate remedy for the glaring inequalities that now 
exist. Opinions ripen fast in these days. Some such issues 
may be confronting us before long, and it behooves all classes 
to study the socialistic philosophy that they may be able to 
discuss it intelligently. It is evident that the advocates of 
Socialism have given much study tothe ills they have, and, 
of course, they can know nothing of those they are so ready 
to fly to. 

There are, too, a few facts of the economic realm that must 
be reckoned with. It was said quite a number of times in our 
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conferences that all wealth is due to labor; that labor is the 
only source of wealth; that wealth is produced wholly by the 
laboring classes. Some admitted that capital must be joined 
with labor, and was entitled to its reward, but thought that the 
share of labor ought to be far larger than the share of capital. 
The fact is that labor is not the sole source of wealth, nor are 
labor and capital united the sole source of wealth. Another 
factor of immense importance is brains. The man of brains is 
master of the situation. Capital needs him quite as much as 
labor does. If he has proved his power, he can get all the cap- 
ital he wants, very cheap indeed. Let us clear our heads at 
once of the fallacy that labor is the sole source of wealth. It 
would be a great misfortune to build an industrial order on 
such an economic error. 

The one grievance that evidently lay most heavily upon the 
hearts of most of those who spoke to us was the wide dispar- 
ity of conditions between the employer and the laborer. It 
seemed to them an unjust thing that some men should be get- 
ting rich so fast, and enjoying so much, while others associated 
with them in the same industry were condemned to a portion 
so meagre, a life so narrow. They want to raise the working- 
man to the level of his employer, never reflecting that it is 
easier to raze a few towers to the ground, than to raise the 
ground to the height of the towers. The fortunate employer 
of 500 men enjoys an income of perhaps $20,000. Suppose we 
leave him $1,000 to live on, and divide the other $19,000 among 
his men, it will add only about twelve cents a day to their 
wuges. 

The net income of the United States last year was about 
$9,400,000,000 which divided equally among the 62,000,000 of us 
would give $151.61 as each one’s share. The family of four 
would get a little less than two dollars a day. That would bea 
gain for a good many of the poorest, but a great number of the 
wage-earners would have to be leveled down. They are in the 
same class as the Astors and the Vanderbilts. 

There never can be social equality, and every scheme for the 
equalization of human conditions is simply a scheme to induce 
the strong to help the weak, We may, perhaps, compel them 
to do so by law, but the surest and best way is the old-fash- 
ioned one of kindling in their hearts the enthusiasm of 
humanity. 





THE MAXIMAL LABOR-DAY. 
TH. SORENSEN, 
Tilskueren, Copenhagen, Fune. 


T has become customary to talk about the normal labor- 
day, but such an expression is unfortunate. What we 
want to find is a maximal labor-day. In most European coun- 
tries, Denmark included, the laws regulate the length of the 
work-day (including time for lunch, etc.) in factories for chil- 
dren and young people, but rarely for the full-grown iaborer. 
As far as I know, only Austria, Switzerland, Germany, and 
England have enacted such laws. In Austria and Switzerland 
the maximal time is fixed at eleven hours for full-grown per- 
sons of both sexes. In England and Germany the law fixes 
such a time for female laborers only—in England to ten, in 
Germany to eleven hours. The Social-Deniocrats have now 
demanded the regulation in Denmark of the labor-hours of 
grown persons of both sexes. The reasons for the demand 
are these: A regulated time will give room for more laborers, 
wil! allow them to take better care of their families than before, 
and will give time for intellectual improvement, and the building 
up of health. It is the latter claim which the legislative bodies 
take most notice of. Hasit been proved thata very long labor- 
time is injurious to health? What is to be considered a very 
long labor-time? The first question, a physician will at once 
answer in the affirmative; still, statistics are not sufficient to 
confirm any 4 fréorz judgment of the kind, and correct and fully 
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satisfactory statistics will be very difficult to obtain; for how 
can we eliminate the effects of the innumerable causes, other 
than overwork, which ruin the laborer ? 
be believed upon their word. 

A general answer to the second question is equally difficult. 
Very many considerations enter into the settlement of it. 
Notice must be taken of the greater or less amount of mental! 
energy spent upon the work; whether the work can be alter- 
nated by leisure or not; the nature of the locality; whether 
the air gets filled with dangerous dusts, etc., or not, its tem- 
perature, moisture, etc. These considerations will in one place 
make a LONG work-day; in another, they will justify the 
same day being called SHORT. 
must enter 


The physicians must 


Any law bearing on the subject 
into all these details. Most of the countries, 
which have legislated on the subject, have limited themselves to 
fixing a maximal time, judging labor over and above that time, 
under all circumstances, to be excessive. Where circumstances 
make a shorter time desirable it is left to the local labor asso- 
ciations to provide for it. 

As regards Denmark, we must ascertain the present length 
of the work-day before we can discuss the main question. | 
have elsewhere published statistics in that direction and shall 
now only refer to the official figures published by the Inspec- 
tor of Factories for October 24, ‘89 to March 31, ‘91, In 
the following list the time for rest and eating is not counted 
in: 
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It appears that the workday in Denmark—not counting 
hours for rest and eating—is above 11 hours in 8 per cent. of 
factories in summer and 5 per cent. in winter. Among the 9.7 
per cent. working-places where the time is indefinite, there 
are probably several laborers working above 11 hours per day, 
for instance, in steam cornmills. The average working-time 
for the whole country is 10% hours in respectively 26.2 and 
48.1 per cent. working-places during the summer and 21.0 and 
41.4 during the winter. 

From other sources, I quote the following figures: 

In paper-mills, typesetting-rooms, and tobacco-manufac- 
tories the work is not above 11 hours, while it is so in 38.6 per 
cent. of brick-yards and stoneware-manufactories, in 21.2 per 
cent. of steam cornmills and steam bakeries (55.1 per cent. 
indefinite), in 12.2 per cent. of breweries (8.1 per cent. indef- 
inite). Where the labor-day is above 11 hours it runs up as 
far as 13-15 hours, which I have seen in many instances, yet 
the wages were not increased correspondingly. 

As stated, it is not easy to give a general answer to the 
question: What is a very long labor-day? In special branches 
of labor, the question is more definite, and can be answered 
definitely. Judging from the experience made in Austria and 
Switzerland and expressed in the laws, the Danish maximal 
labor-day is too long. Austrian and Swiss reports prove labor 
as productive with shorter hours as with longer. 

But whatever we do in Denmark or elsewhere, we must see 
that the labor-laws be enforced. At present there is nowhere 
a warranty that the labor-employers respect the laws as regards 
time. 
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THE THEORY OF REWARD. 
THE REVEREND H. RASHDALL, M.A. 
Economic Review, London, April to Fuly. 


NE of the foundations, if not the only foundation, on which 

the Socialists undertake to build their reasoning is, that 

the large majority of mankind are not justly rewarded for the 

labor they perform. That laborers, or, at least, laborers who 

are good and faithful men, are entitled to adequate reward for 

their work, on the general theory that the good are entitled to 
reward. 

The grounds on which we find the good entitled to reward 
will by themselves set a limit to the amount of this reward, in 
so far as it consists in the means of gratifying the lower or 
more animal desires. It will be generally admitted that the 
possession, or at least the consumption, of much wealth, in 
such ways is not favorable to—may even be inconsistent with 
—the highest moral well-being. And when the existing 
inequalities are justified as a means to the encouragement of 
“merit,” it is often forgotten that the influence of excessive 
wealth upon the moral well-being of its possessors is quite as 
injurious as its influence in decreasing the physical and moral 
well-being of the poor. If the question be raised, whether the 
system of rewarding virtue is not itself injurious to virtue, I 
should be quite prepared to admit that the reward of virtue 
might conceivably be carried to this point. And this is one of 
the difficulties that I should feel in admitting, even as an 
abstract and theoretical proposition, that the good man ought, 
as a matter of a frzorz justice, to be rewarded in proportion to 
his merit. Since that would mean, if we use words in their 
ordinary sense, that every increase of virtue should, on princi- 
ples of ideal justice, bring with it a larger house, more ser- 
vants, better dinners, more expensive pleasures, more splendid 
equipages, and more costly horseflesh. 

But how far is this principle, that the good ought to be 
rewarded. available as a canon of distributive justice on actual 
life? For practical purposes, not at all. The only kind of 
goodness which society at large has in its power to reward 
is clearly such contribution to social good as admits of being 
explained in terms of pounds, shillings, and pence. The only 
kind of reward, in short, of which it is possible to take prac- 
tical account is the economic reward for work done. For how 
is it possible to discriminate between the portion of the work 
produced which is due to superior good-will, to industry, per- 
severance, integrity, and that which is due to superior capacity ? 
It is obvious that one workman can do in an hour twice as 
much work as another working equally hard? But how can 
one test the intensity of a man’s application? It is practically 
impossible to reward industry without rewarding cleverness 
also? Yet ideal justice is not satisfied by rewarding a man 
according to the actual work done. Theconclusion is, that, if 
there is to be any diversity of reward at all, it cannot be based 
upon the principle of ideal justice, but must be regulated by 
social expediency. If anybody thinks that men in general 
could be induced to put forth their maximum activity in the 
service of the community without the prospect of reward, for 
themselves and those nearly connected with them, he is a 
person with whom it is needless to argue. Rewards there must 
be; and yet rewards cannot be governed by considerations of 
ideal justice. 

From the impossibility of actually realizing ideal justice, I 
suggest the conclusion that social justice must always be 
looked upon as an ideal—a far-off ideal—to which only more 
or less distant approaches are possible, even in the region of 
self-consistent Utopias. This would, perhaps, be admitted by 
many zealous advocates of equality. But I desire to indicate 
the necessity of not making justice, even as an ideal, our pri- 
mary object, but rather general well-being ; and such a course is 
imperatively required by ideal justice itself, since the only 
equality that is capable of immediate realization is equality 
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of consideration; and to produce equality of distribution at the 
cost of there being very little good to contribute, would be a 
violation of that one essential quality. 

If some of the arguments by which Socialism is sometimes 
advocated will not stand examination, any attempt to justify 
the status guo as an even approximate realization of justice is 
a still more desperate undertaking. This may be for the 
moment—with the exception of this or that immediately pos- 
sible reform—a less violation of justice than any other Josszb/e 
system, and so long the maintenance of the existing order of 
society, mznus the possible reforms, will be demanded by jus- 
tice itself; justice can never require us to make matters worse. 
But, none the less, the discrepancy between the present distri- 
bution of wealth and any that could 4 frzorz be justified in the 
interests of general well-being, calls upon us to begin in earn- 
est the struggle for a more socially beneficent system, though 
we shall be prepared to find that, even in the remote future, 
no system of distribution that is at once possible and socially 
expeaient, will realize the dream of any other equality than 
equality of consideration. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


THE REVIVAL OF ART. 
W. J. STILLMAN. 








Atlantic Monthly, Boston, August. 


N a former paper in this magazine I had occasion to quote 
Emerson's golden sentence on the relation of culture to 
worldly success, “ Whilst all the world is in pursuit of power, 
and of wealth as a means of power, culture corrects the theory 
of success”; and another, less important as a lesson, but not 
less true, ‘‘I think sculpture and painting have an effect to 
teach us manners, and abolish hurry,” as to which maxim 
much might be said if it would be listened to, and if there is 
in our national temperament the root of a veritable artistic 
development. Emerson has been called the American Plato 
by more than one critic, and there is, in fact, a curious parallel 
between the two minds, not in the general resemblance, but in 
the possession of certain fundamental truths, especially con- 
cerning the spiritual types which lie behind the mere physical 
phenomena. Both were insensible to the forms of art; both 
felt the verity and importance of the law of which art is only 
a form of manifestation. Plato felt the reality of the great 
spiritual harmonies, of which those of art are the faint reflec- 
tions, so completely that the phenomena of them had no power 
over him. Emerson felt the intellectual correspondence of the 
same verities, and the possible value to general culture of the 
artistic form of them, but to the distinctions which make art, 
as apart from the facts which it employs, he paid no attention. 
Plato had no place in the community for the artist. Emerson, 
in a time and state of society in which nature has brought art 
nearer to the daily life of men, through the invention of land- 
scape-photography, etc., remained all his life insensible to the 
qualities of art in a remarkable degree. He felt nature as the 
ancient Greeks seem to have felt her, apart from the humam 
subjective uses of her; and this trait in the mental conforma- 


tion of a man so typical of the race which seems to be evolving. 


the type of civilization which threatens to characterize the 


next phase of human development, is a phenomenon which; 


invites study. We talk a great deal about art, and spend a 
great deal of time and money upoa it, but it is a serious ques- 


tion if art has any more hold on the American mind, or any: 


more share in American Culture than alchemy or astrology. 
All naturalistic representation is science, and not, strictly 
speaking, art at all. The majority of people nowadays, 
nevertheless prefer it; they know. more or less, what resembles 
what they see and what they like. Art isan embodiment ofa 
mental conception, and in any possible combination of the 


ideal and the actual, that part of the combination which makes, 
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it art is that which it owes to the mind of the artist, and not 
that which it derives from the material world. When, then, we 
propose to cultivate art by setting the would-be artist to paint- 
ing from nature directly, we take a course which may in time 
permit him to become an artist, but which is not the true and 
direct way, one which may, indeed, divert him entirely from 
his aim, and is not, therefore, to be advised as the basis of an 
art-education, though it may be that best adapted to an edu- 
cation in what I will designate as scientific graphics. To get 
rid of the model as far as possible, is the first step to the right 
education, dependence on the model, the obstacle to it. The 
shadow of science ‘= che eclipse of art. 

I do not know that the revival of art is of any importance 
to humanity. I admit the possibility of its utter inutility to 
the spiritual or intellectual evolution of the race; ofits having 
finished its work as an agent in that evolution, and having in 
general a purely historical value. I perceive in the study of its 
history that there have been epochs in which it served only to 
gratify vanity and ostentation, and it seems to me that we are 
now in such an epoch; but as in the past these morbid condi- 
tions have had reactions of healthy life, it is not permitted 
from an historical parallel to conclude that the future does not 
contain an art as genuine as any in the past. The great evolu- 
tions of true art have always had their origin in some general 
passion supervening on the love of decoration, and they have 
invariably been followed and stifled by naturalistic tendencies, 

Under the hypothesis, then, that art is to be revived and 
cultivated, the study of the works and methods of the genuine 
schools of art in times past is of the highest and primary 
importance—is, in fact, the foundation of our schools to be. 

What the old art teaches, in whatever form it took, is, that 
the art is in the artist and not in nature, 

Do we want art any longer? That is a question no individ- 
ual can answer. My own answer would be, No! We want por- 
traiture, because the leading motive in the majority is vanity, 
and the highest virtue, domestic affecticr. For the awaken- 
ing of the higher artistic faculties we have neither the desire 
nor the ability. 





A NEW METHOD OF TEACHING MODERN 
LANGUAGES. 


Fournal of Education, London, Fune. 
EVERAL masters at Wiesbaden, and some university pro- 
fessors in different parts of the Empire, being discon- 
tented with the results generally obtained in the teaching of 
modern languages in the State schools, determined to see if it 
were possible to teach a class of boys to talk a language in 
addition to merely translating from and into German. I had 
the opportunity of testing two classes, one in the Realshule 
and the other in the Realgymnasium, and found the result 
obtained such as to promise a success utterly unlooked for 
under the old system. 

In the third class in the Realgymnasium I found that boys 
who were then beginning to study English for the second 
year, were able to grasp the meaning of a story | read over to 
them twice, and also to answer, in English, questions I asked 
them on the story in the same language. In addition to this, 
they were able to answer many commonplace questions, and 
had evidently a very good stock of words atcommand. The 
pronunciation, too, a difficult matter as a rule with the Ger- 
mans, was remarkably good in most cases, and bore witness to 
extreme patience and fineness of ear on the master’s part. In 
fact, the answers of nearly all, of a class of thirty, were so good 
that even an uneducated Englishman could not have failed to 
understand them. 

In the Realschule, where the class of boys is generally of a 
lower standard than in the Realgymnasium, | examined a class, 
of about twenty-eight in number, of boys, ten or twelve years 
old. They had studied English but a few months. I found 
they could understand questions I asked them on certain pic- 
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tures employed by the master, and could answer in very well- 
pronounced English. They also knew the elements of the 
English grammar, could go through the numerals, tell the hour 
of the day, and answer some simple questions on such subjects 
as the weather. 

According to the “ new method,” by which these youths had 
been taught, the pupil must learn a foreign language just as he 
has learned his own. That is to say, the pupil must be taught 
to speak and to think in a language first, and instinctively 
learn the grammar. He must not be at first taught to compare 
the foreign language with his own, as regards construction and 
grammar; and, therefore, translation from one language into 
the other is to be carefully avoided at first. Then, after he 
has attained a certain proficiency in the language, and not till 
then, should the master teach him the grammar, deductively, 
by calling his attention to Form-lehre. 

In a similar way the various rules of syntax are gradually 
taught, and, according to the experience of those who teach 
them this, remain much more firmly fixed in the memory. 
The usual way of beginning is by taking some large wall pic- 
ture—e, g., one of those published for the purpose by Hdlzel, 
of Vienna—which contains a moderately large number of 
objects, and hanging it up so as to be clearly seen by the class. 
The master points to an object, saya duck, and, supposing 
he be teaching English, asks: “ What is that?” and then care- 
fully and repeatedly answers: “That is a duck.” He then 
asks one of the boys, who replies in the same words like a 
parrot. Like a parrot, too, he will probably imitate correctly 
the sounds made by the master, as he would have no written 
signs to mislead him. 

The master then writes on the blackboard the English words 
used, but in phonetic, and not in ordinary characters. The 
class is made to write down these and other words that 
follow, and by the end of the lesson will have acquired some 
knowledge of simple answers and questions in the third per- 
son, the names of a number of objects, and the means of pho- 
netically transcribing them. In the next lesson all that has 
been written down must be learned and gone over carefully to 
insure correct pronunciation. Gradually the stock of knowledge 
is increased, the numerals and the pronouns are learned, and 
more complicated questions may be put. After awhile the 
sounds of words, written down phonetically, are carefully 
explained, and the ordinary orthography is taught. 

The phonetic system employed is that fixed and agreed on 
by the Association Phonétique des Professeurs de Laugues 
Vivantes, and is probably the best, as being applicable to all 
languages, and not unnecessarily difficult. It has not been 
found that the use of phonetics has a prejudicial effect on the 
orthography of a language, such as English, for instance, for 
in it, orthography is more a question of eye than ear, 

When the pupils have firmly grasped the names of a good 
number of objects, they are set to write exercises on them. 
Later on, when the pictures have been pretty well explained, 
and the pupils have acquired a certain knowledge of the gram- 
mar, and become somewhat familiarized with the simpler forms 
of the language, the master passes On to short stories. There 
he makes the pupils read over in class, and explains the new 
words met with. Then all books are shut, the pupils ques- 
tioned on the story in the language it is written in, let us sup- 
pose in English, and finally some one asked to repeat the 
story or perliaps to write it down. 

After this stage has been well traversed, the time comes for 
going more scientifically—-or, rather, more dogmatically—into 
the grammar, in order to meet the usual requirements of exam- 
inations; more time is spent in dictation and composition,and 


translation may be begun. Care must, however, still be had to 
prevent, by constant practice, any loss of the facility in speak- 
ing that has already been acquired. 

At the end of a course of teaching of this nature, the boys 
are able to carry on a conversation fairly, and to translate from 
one language to another. 
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FRANCOIS VILLON. 
MARCEL SCHWOB. 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, Fuly 15. 

HE poems of Frangois Villon have been celebrated since 
T the end of the fifteenth century. His “Grand Testament” 
and “ Petit Testament” some knew by heart. Although in 
the sixteenth century the greater part of his satirical allusions 
had become unintelligible, Rabelais called Villon “the good 
Parisian poet.” His poems were so highly esteemed by Clem- 
ent Marot that he corrected and edited Villon’s works. Boil- 
eau considered Villon one of the forerunners of modern 
literature. In our time, Theophile Gautier, Theodore de Bau- 
ville, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and Robert Louis Stevenson 
have admired him passionately. They have written essays on 
Villon’s life, and several of his poems have been translated by 
Rossetti. Nothing positive, however, was known about the 
text of Villon’s works and his true biography until an eminent 
Dutch scholar, Dr. Bijvanck, took up the study of our old 
French poet, devoting himself especially to the manuscript of 
Villon’s work now at Stockholm. As the result of Dr. Bij- 
vanck’s labors and those of a Frenchman, Mr. Auguste Long- 
non, we know all we are ever likely to know about the man 
and his works. 

Villon was indebted to several French poets, his predeces- 
sors, or contemporaries. He borrowed from Alain Chartier 
the most of his moral ideas, from Eustache Deschamps the 
frame of his poems and their poetic form. Charles of Orleans 
was a poet of infinite grace and Coquillart had expressed the 
satirical and jocose side of the character of the people. Yet to 
the author of the “ 7estaments” must be assigned the greatest 
part of the poetical glory of his century. This is because he 
knew how to give such a personal accent to his poems that the 
style and literary expression drew less attention than the shiver 
caused by a soul “boldly false and cruelly sad.” He made 
things speak and cry out, says Mr. Bijvanck, things which up 
to that time were encased in great rhetorical machines which 
nodded incessantly their somnolent heads. He transformed all 
the legacy of the Middle Ages by animating it with his own 
despair and the remorse of his ruined life. What others had 
invented as exercises of thought and language, Villon adapted 
to sentiments so intense that the poetry of the tradition was 
no longer recognizable. When you remember that he was 
poor, a fugitive from justice, criminal, sensual,and every way 
pitiable, condemned to a shameful death, imprisoned for many 
months, you cannot fail to recognize how impossible it was 
that a sorrowful strain should not run through his works. 

We cannot tell positively where Villon was born, or the con- 
dition in life of his parents. The probabilities are strong that 
he first saw the light in Paris. His name, it is probable, was 
Frangois de Montcorbier. It is thus he figures on the registers 
of the University of Paris. A pardon gives him the name of 
Frangois de Loges, and he became famous under that of Fran- 
gois Villon. This name was given to the poet by his adoptive 
father, Master Guillaume de Villon, chaplain of the church of 
Saint Benedict le Bétourné. This chaplain following the 
usage of his time, bore the name of the little town from which 
he came, Villon, about five leagues from Tounerre, in the old 
province of Champagne. 

The poet tells us that he was poor, and his parents of hum- 
ble condition. If we may judge from a éa//ade he composed 
in honor of his mother, she was a good and pious creature, but 
unlettered. He was born in 1431, while Paris was still in pos- 
session of the English. The French king, Charles VII., did not 
get into his capital until 1437. The winter of 1438, which fol- 
lowed the entry of Charles, was terrible for the Parisians. The 
plague raged in the town, and the famine was so great that 
wolves roamed about the streets and attacked men. 

It is not known when Guillaume de Villon took Francois 
under his protection, and put him to study at the University 


of Paris. In March, 1449, however, he passed his examination 
as Bachelor of Arts, and about the month of August, 1452, 
became Master and Licentiate. Between 1438 and 1452 he was 
given a room at Guillaume de Villon’s in the cloister of Saint 
Benedict le Bétourné, and, notwithstanding all the misfortunes 
of his wretched life, seems to have been able to keep posses- 
sion of the room until his death. 

In 1455, he got into a row with a priest about a girl named 
Isabeau. Daggers were drawn, and Villon gave the priest a 
stab which caused his death. Villon ran away and was sen- 
tenced to banishment. The next year he obtained a pardon 
and was able to return to Paris. It was not long, however, 
before he was in trouble again. In a scuffle about another 
woman, Catharine de Vaucelles, Villon was so severely beaten 
that, to escape ridicule, he fled to Angiers where he had an 
uncle who was a monk. Between the two scrapes Villon com- 
posed what is known as the “ Petzt Testament.” 

Of his life between 1457 and 1461 very little is known and 
that little shows that he was constantly in hot water, doubt- 
less the result of his own misdeeds. He tells us himself that 
he spent the summer of 1461 in the bishop's prison of Meung. 
Villon might, perhaps, have staid there a long time, but in 
July, 1461, Charles VII. was kind enough to die. His suc- 
cessor, Louis XI., to celebrate his succession to the throne, 
made a general jail-delivery, and our poet went free. It was 
then that he wrote the “ Grand Testament,” the work which 
has immortalized him, and this is the last certain fact known 
of his life. He probably died towards the year 1464, somewhere 
about the age of thirty-three, and before his adoptive father, 
whose will, unfortunately lost, was proved in 1468. 

Villon’s two “ Testaments” (so called by the application to them 
of a regular class-name of medizval poetry) consist of eight- 
line stanzas of eight syllabled verses, varied in the case of the 
“Grand Testament” by the insertion of da/lades and rondeaux of 
very great beauty and interest, but not formally different in 
any way from poems of the same kind for more than a century 
previous. His most famous and beautiful piece is the “ Ba/- 
lade des Dames du Temps Fadis,” with its refrain, “ Mais ou 
sont les neiges d’autan?” A sense of the vanity of all things 
not of the merely religious, but of the pure mundane and half- 
pagan kind is the keynote of this “ Ballade,” and, indeed, is 
the most prominent characteristic of all Villon’s verses, It is 
in the profound melancholy which the dominance of this note 
has thrown over Villon’s work, and in the suitableness of that 
melancholy to the temper of all generations since, that his 
charm and power have consisted, though it is difficult to con- 
ceive of any time at which his poetical merit could be ignoreu. 
He was a great poet. He possessed in the highest degree a 
fine literary expression. In an age when strength, power, 
and courage alone had some value, he was small, weak, cow- 
ardly, and had learned the art of lying. If his wits were 
sharpened by evil conduct, it was from that evil conduct sprang 
his most beautiful verses. 


YR EISTEDDFOD. 
Pror. W. W. Davies, D.D. 
Chautauguan, Meadville, Pa., August. 


HE title of this article, like the institution which it repre- 

sents is purely Welsh. The words “ yr eisteddfod ” mean, 

the session. Being almost entirely literary in its nature, it has 

done, and still does more than any other agency, to keep alive 

the Cymric love for ancient Cambrian lore, and to kindle the 
flame of patriotism in the Cambrian’s breast. 

It is the most ancient literary institution of Britain, if not of 
Europe. Its origin, lost in hoary antiquity, is shrouded in 
mystery. According to the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” the 
Eisteddfod in its present character, appears to have originated 
in the time of Owain ap Maxin Wledig, about the close of the 
fourth century of our era. We have historic records of an 
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Eisteddfod held in the sixth century under the auspices of 
Maelgwyn Gwynedd, not far from the ancient town of Con- 
way. From this time on, Welsh history is replete with referen- 
ces to these ancient gatherings of the bards and Druids; and, 
when Wales was formally annexed to England, Edward I. 
deemed it politic to sanction the national institution by the 
famous statute of Rhuddlan. 

At the beginning of the present century, after a long period 
of indifference to Welsh culture, a new era commenced in 
Wales. We now find a new circle of devoted Welsh scholars, 
filled with patriotism, delving deep into Celtic archeology and 
ancient British lore. Of these, the Rev. Thomas Price deserves 
especial mention. Along with other kindred spirits he labored 
hard to restore the Eisteddfod to favor, especially among the 
nobility, who for the most part were ashamed of, or had lost 
all interest in, the Welsh language and literature. 

Mr. Price’s efforts in behalf of the Welsh language may be 
compared to those of Lessing in behalf of the language and 
literature of Germany, when that strange monarch, Frederick 
the Great, was showing such prejudice against the language of 
his people, and paying such attention to French. 

Mr. Price had, the gratification of seeing the first great 
Eisteddfod at Abergavenny graced by the diplomatic represen- 
tatives of Prussia and Turkey, the Chevalier Bunsen, and 
Prince Kalomaki, a descendant of the glorious ancient Greeks; 
and from that time, every national Eisteddfod has attracted 
men of international reputation. Queen Victoria, then a 
Princess, was present in 1832, together with her mother the 
Duchess of Kent; the Duke of Clarence, afterwards William 
the Fourth, attended another. Patti, the queen of song, and 
Gladstone, “the grand old man,” often attend. Prince Jerome 
Bonaparte, Henri Martin, and Compte de la Villamarqué. are 
among those who have represented France. Two years ago, 
Carmen Sylva, the Queen of Roumania, delighted the people 
of Brecon with her presence. Last year Prince Henry of 
Battenberg was one of the royal visitors. 

The national Eisteddfod continues four days. It is gener- 
ally held in an enormous pavilion built especially for the pur- 
pose. Some of these structures have a seating capacity of 
fifteen thousand. The first meeting is always opened with 
impressive ceremonies by the bards and elect few at the gor- 
sedd in the open air not far from the pavilion. The bardic 
gorsedd is “a circle marked off by stones, more or less huge, 
at equal distances,” around what is called the logan-stone. 
The arch-bard, standing on this stone, after the trumpet has 
been sounded, repeats the quaint and beautiful prayer, the 
very words of which, without doubt, were first uttered by 
Druid lips. The following is a literal translation, wanting, 
however, in the beauty and rhyme of the original: 

Grant, O God, the protection ; 

And in protection, strength ; 

And in strength, understanding ; 

And in understanding, knowledge ; 

And in knowledge, knowledge of the just ; 

And in the knowledge of the just, to love it 

And in that love, the love of all existences : 

And in the love of all existences, the love of God : God and all 

goodness. 

At this point the bard unsheathes his sword and exclaims 
“ The truth against the world,” and after a short pause he cries 
out “Is there peace?” Those within the circle seize the 
naked sword and answer in chorus “Peace.” The question 
having been asked and answered three times, the sword is 
withdrawn, and replaced in the scabbard, and the bard, repeat- 
ing the last line of the prayer, proceeds, saying: “In the face 
of the sun, the eye of the light, I declare the Eisteddfod open. 

The people now repair to the monster pavilion which has a 
seating capacity of about fifteen thousand. The ceremony is 
opened with music on the harp, and national songs, following 
which is an opening address by some person of note, Then 
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come the competitions designed to encourage the culture of 
Welsh music, poetry, and literature. Prizes are also given for 
excellence in oratory, translations, and even in the fine arts. 
The choral contests, however, constitute the most distinctive 
feature. 

The benefits to Wales arising from the Eisteddfod cannot be 
easily estimated. Next tothe Church it has been the chief 
promoter of learning and morality. It has created a taste for 
literature, poetry, and music among the working-classes of 
Wales, and it has certainly done more than all other agencies 
for choral music in the Principality. It wasa great event in 
the history of Welsh music when a choir of a thousand voices 
composed almost entirely of workingmen, their wives and chil- 
dren, from the coal-mines and iron-works of Glamorgan, car- 
ried away the laurels,and that when the best choir in London, 
largely made up of professional singers, had condescended to 
enter the lists against them. 

Moreover, the Eisteddfod has fostered a spirit of nationality 
in the people, a spirit which unites all classes in a common 
effort for the elevation of the nation. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE POUND. 
PROFESSOR DocToR HEINRICH BRUZSCH. 


Gartenlaube, Letpzig, Fuly. 


HE pound, both of weight and value, together with the 
whole system of standard weights, measures, and values 
which have prevailed in Europe throughout the historical 
period, have been handed down to us froma remote antiquity. 
We cannot determine in what age it originated, but we may 
at any rate say with confidence that it originated amonga 
people who, until then, had no exact standards of weight, and 
no more precise measures than the hand’s-breadth, the span, 
the elbow (forearm), the foot, the stride, etc. 

The inexactitude of these means appears to have suggested 
to the thinkers of that age to search in visible nature for some 
unvarying standard of measurement. What their preparatory 
labors were we cannot say, but finally the diameter of the sun’s 
disc, as it rose, was hit upon, and this was corrected by taking 
it at the period of the equinoxes when the size, as observed by 
the eye, is always the same. Under the means adopted for 
reducing it to a standard, it was found that its semi-diameter 
was about an average e/dow, and this semi-diameter, under the 
name ofthe cubit, was made the standard of measurement for 
all time. The cubit supplanted the elbow—two-thirds of a 
cubit was substituted for the foot, and the twenty-fourth part 
of « cubit for a finger’s breadth. 

But this success by no means contented the people of the 
dawn of civilization, Having got a standard of long measure, 
they next wanted a standard of hollow measure, and another 
of weight, and although this appears a very simple matter 
nowadays, it was not so in that age. Some one, however, hit 
upon the ingenious idea of making a cube-shaped vessel with 
the inner measurement a cubit on the side. This was made 
the standard of fluid measurement. Of course a vessel of this 
sort filled with wine, or water, or corn, would always have the 
seme weight, and so the weight of a cubic cubit of water 
became the standard of weight. By division they got the Az, 
or pint, 455 grammes, the unit of fluid measures. 

These discoveries are due to the earliest civilized men; but 
as both Egyptians and Babylonians make their first entry on 
the stage of history, each with his cubit in his hand, we will 
not attempt to decide to which of the two we ought to ascribe 
priority of invention. It may be that a prehistorical civilized 
race left it as a common legacy to both Egyptians and Baby- 
lonians, At any rate, these two civilized peoples possessed 
the same standard of weight and the same system of calcula- 
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tion; and both are alike to be regarded as the fathers of the 
“pound,” all the descendants of which, through the long cen- 
turies, have been stamped with the marks of their ancient 
origin down to this day, and the memory of its origin will 
probably be preserved through all future ages. 

By division of the hin, pint, or pound into fifty equal parts 
they secured the unit of 9.09 grammes, by fluid measurement 
or weight of water, the same measure was found to contain 
163.7 grammes of gold. The tenth part of this, 16.37 grammes 
was made the unit of weight of the precious metals, the shekel 
of Scripture. From this again was formed the heavy pound 
of 50 shekels, 818.6 grammes and the light pound 409.3 
grammes. 

This system of weights, measures, and values soon found its 
way along all the highways of commerce, and found a welcome 
everywhere; and when people actually began to coin money, 
about seven centuries before Christ, the pound, or in Semitic 
language, the mzne, with its divisions was made the basis of 
currency, and was universally adopted until the recent intro- 
duction of the metric system. The science of ancient numis- 
matics is dependent on the recognition of this fact; and even 
in the investigation into Grecian and Roman coinage the 
leaders of the science start from the Egypto-Babylonian pound, 
and, as a matter of course, never lose sight of this primeval 
source of standards weights and measures. 

The wanderings of the pound can be traced historically, and 
although no one may have taken the trouble to follow it step 
by step, there is ample evidence that in spite of trifling varia- 
tions in the original weight, it affords everywhere evidence of 
its origin. 

In Vienna, your pound of chocolate weighs 490 grammes, in 
Augsburg, the statute pounds is 490.87 grammes, in Holland a 
so-called Troy pound is 492.17 grammes, in Brussels a heavy 
pound is 492.15 grammes, in Liittich, the pound for gold and 
silver is 492 grammes, all pointing unquestionably to the old 
Egyptian light pound or mzne of 491.16 grammes, and it is 
something more than probable that the Hanoverian pound of 
489.63 grammes, the Parisian of 489.5, and the Basil pound of 
493.24 grammes, were all derived from the same original 
source, 

But this mine-pound in universal use in old Egypt and 
Babylon for general purposes was not calculated as fifty times 
the light gold shekel, 8.186 grammes, as was the case with gold 
weights, but as sixty times; 60 x 8.186 grammes gives 491.16 
grammes. 

When the Milanese light pound is found to weigh only 
326.79 grammes, one might suppose that it had another origin ; 
it guides us, nevertheless, to a well-known ancient weight 
which is evidently connected with the pound of 491.16 
grammes. The double of this light mine—the old Babylonian 
heavy mine—weighs 982.32 grammes; the third of this was 
the old Roman pound or Libra of 327.45 grammes, from which 
the Milan pound varies only very inconsiderably. 

The Egyptian standard fluid mine of water weighed 454.79 
grammes. 

This is perpetuated in the English Avoirdupois pound of 
453.59 grammes, while the St. Petersburg pound of 409.51 
grammes is a preservation with extraordinary exactitude of the 
weight of the light gold-talent mine, 409.3, although no one 
knows when or under what conditions the latter wandered to 
the banks of the Neva. 

It is further a matter of history that weights have sometimes 
been modified by statute. For example, the old pound of 
491.16 grammes gave place, a few centuries before our era, to 
the royal pound of 511.6 grammes, which in its latest form 
reappears in the old Niirnburg pound 510, in the Fulda pound 
509.97, and in the Prague pound 514.39 grammes. 

Examples might be multiplied indefinitely, but sufficient has 
been said to show that the unbroken connection between the 
old world and the modern is as apparent in weight and measures 
as in letters. The ancient mine, the mother of our modern 
pound, passed from the remotest and most ancient civilizations 
of the East to be utilized advantageously down through the 
long historical period, forming the basis of European weights 
and measures and currency systems, 
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CHRONIC DELIRIUM. 
Doctor LOUIS MENARD. 
Cosmos, Paris, Fuly 9. 


HE varieties of mental alienation which the fragile human 
T brain can show are indefinite in number. Obsessions— 
that is, a belief that an evil spirit is trying to get possession of 
one—delirious conceptions, hallucinations of the sensorium, 
found isolated or combined in the same subject, may be 
regarded as the most complex types which would appear to 
resist all attempt, if not at analysis, at least at classification. 

This, however, is not so, and it is easy to classifiy a great 
number of various kinds of insanity, to combine them in mor- 
bid families of types sufficiently well defined and recognizable. 
Care must even be taken to shun the danger of too great a 
multiplication of these types, thereby making a particular 
species of each variety of madness with some slight features 
peculiar to itself. That is what has happened in the case of 
certain intellectual troubles which do not constitute true men- 
tal alienation, obsessions, and impulses. A new one of these 
is named every day, morphinomania, dipsomania, kleptoma- 
nia, and the like. These intellectual troubles are the lot of 
people with degenerate constitutions. 

Such people are not, properly speaking, mentally alienated, 
although they may become so. The recognized cause of their 
condition is most frequently neuropathic or psychopathic 
defects in their ancestors. By inheritance, they have certain 
physical and intellectual malformations. From a_ physical 
point of view, there is remarked certain anomalies in the 
shape of the skull, a lack of symmetry in the face, an arrested 
development of the teeth, physical stigmata of degeneracy 
which can be found isolated or combined, and which are not 
always apparent. 

From an intellectual point of view, these subjects can be 
divided into four groups, which are: the zdzofs, in whom 
cerebral life is nearly null; the zdéeczles, susceptible of a cer- 
tain amount of education, but incapable of taking care of 
themselves, by reason of their intellectual debility; the weak- 
minded, with insufficient mental faculties, but capable, under 
determined conditions, of a certain development; lastly, the 
supertor degenerates, in whom, alongside of faculties, some- 
times brilliant, are seen defects of intelligence and moral sense, 
as well as emotional troubles. Doubtless, the distance is great 
from one extremity to the other of this scale of degenerate 
beings, but they pass from one group to another by insensible 
gradations which show that all the subjects belong to one 
family. In all of them a want of mental balance is the rule, and 
the ascertained cause of that is arrest in the development of 
sucu or such a faculty, the hypertrophy of such or such an 
inclination, imperfections in the sentiments of morality, as well 
as eclipses of the will constantly held in check by instinctive 
impulses. 

All these may remain all their life in an ill-balanced state 
keeping their psychic stigmata; but they need a pretext only 
to become insane. Their minds may be alienated by an acute 
malady, a moral shock, as the result of alcoholic or other 
excesses, which would not have had the same gravity in nor- 
mal subjects. The madness with which they are attacked is 
easy to recognize. It often begins in infancy and generally 
does not systematize. It has a collection of characteristics 
which make it easily recognizable by clinicians. Let us add 
that it is often curable. 

There exists, however, a type of insanity with a systematic, 
chronic, and very regular evolution, of which the phases unfold 
themselves and succeed each other in an order known in 
advance, and which, up to the present time no form of treat- 
ment Can arrest. 

This type is chronic insanity. The persons subject to it, at 
different periods of their malady, do not resemble each other 
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at all in the characteristics of the disease, and their personality 
appears even to be in a certain manner transformed. 

The malady ordinarily begins between the ages of 35 and 

45, being often the sequence of disappointments and cares. It 
very often attacks subjects free from hereditary defects, who 
have not up to that time manifested any intellectual or moral 
anomaly, and who are ordinarily of a developed intelligence. 
The duration of the disease is unlimited; it never stops, and 
pursues its fatal march until death comes. It passes through 
four periods, which are: restlessness, the delirium of persecu- 
tion, the delirium of grandeur, dementia. Each of these 
forms of mental disorder may be met with separately in cer- 
tain subjects, but their systematization, their succession, it is, 
which marks the malady I wish to describe. 
* Doctor Magnan, who has lately written a monograph on the 
subject, remarks that the patient begins by a general indispo- 
sition, an uneasiness that he cannot explain. He becomes 
more and more nervous and excitable. A ring of the street 
door-bell makes him tremble. The visit of a stranger is an 
event which plunges him in deep thought. He is restless, 
suspicious; with women he manifests sometimes an unaccus- 
tomed jealousy. He remarks certain changes in the manner 
of those about him; sleeps badly ; loses his appetite; shows 
less aptitude for his customary work. At this phase of the 
malady he might be taken for a hypochondriac if he did not 
show a tendency, at home, to seek outside of himself for the 
cause of the trouble he feels. 

Little by little, it appears to him, that people are watching 
him and despise him. The doubts remain hesitating in 
the midst of various ideas; at first accepted, then rejected, 
At this period of the affection the facts which constitute the 
point of departure of his insanity have a relative value only. 
The sick person asks sometimes what they want of him, what 
he has done, but pushes his inquiries no further; does not 
seek whence come these persecutions, or who are they that are 
interested in injuring him. 

Little by little his notions become less vague, hesitation 
gives place to certainty. The sick man is convinced of the 
reality of his fears. A word, some surprise in a conversation, 
starts him on the road, and soon comes a constant idea of 
persecution. To this succeeds, after no long time, hallucina- 
tions as to his own self-importance, and the delirium of grand- 
eur follows. He imagines himself some great personage, and 
insists on being treated in accordance with his pretensions. 
Then, in due time, arrives absolute dementia, and this condi- 
tion remains until death mercifully releases the patient, 





ICE AND ICE-MAKING. 
T. MITCHELL PRUDDEN, M. D. 
Harper's Magazine, New York, August. 


ATER, like all other substances, is made up of exceed- 
ingly small ultimate structures called molecules. When 
these molecules of water are left to themselves they tend to 
become grouped in certain definite ways to form a solid mass 
which we callice, This is their natural resting state. When 
the molecules are exposed to the kind of motion or undula- 
tion which we call heat, they lose their fixed and definite 
relation to one another, and become mobile or vibrant, and 
then we have the fluid—water. Increase this molecular motion 
by exposing them to further heat, and they shun one another 
in a frenzy of vibration, and this is steam, The curious thing 
about it is that the steam can only become water again, and 
the water ice, by giving up this heat to something else—that 
is, when the molecules can set a-swinging the molecules of 
some other thing, 
If you put a lump of ice into a kettle of cold water, and put 
it over a flame, the ice wil] gradually melt, but the temperature 
of water will not rise above that of melting ice until all is fluid. 
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A large amount of heat seems to have been lost. It has not 
been lost, however, but simply transferred to the molecules 
which were still in the ice, but are now, in consequence of the 
heat-transfer, swinging back and forth in the fluid water. 

Heat the water still further, and the temperature will rise 
until it reaches the boiling point—1o0o0° Centigrade or 212° Fahr- 
enheit—and there it stays until the whole of the water has 
been converted into steam. Make a fire as furious as you like, 
not one degree hotter does the water get. The heat here, too, 
seems to be lost. It is not; but, as before, is converted into 
molecular motion, a motion so intense that the molecules of 
the water fly apart, and thus make of the water a gas—steam. 
This heat which disapears in melting the ice, and in convert- 
ing the water into steam, is called the latent heat of water and 
steam respectively, which means simply that it is being tem- 
porarily employed in inducing moderate or intense molecular 
motion, 

The principle on which the manufacture of ice is based is 
exemplified in what has already been said about the relation 
of heat to the conversion of water into a gas—steam. A cer- 
tain amount of heat is required for the conversion of any 
fluid intoa gas. This heat becomes, as we say, latent—that 
is, being employed for the time in producing violent undula- 
tions of the gas molecules. 

Whenever a liquid is converted into a gas, heat must come 
from somewhere. In the making of steam it comes from fire; 
in the ordinary evaporation of water out-of-doors, it comes 
from the sun. When there is no special heating arrangement, 
but the conditions are favorable for the gaseous change in the 
fluid, heat will be taken from the surrounding substances. If 
you dip your hand in water, and then wave it through the air, 
the water will evaporate—that is be converted into gas—and 
you will appriciate by the cool sensation that heat has been 
abstracted from your hand. If you use, instead of water, some 
fluid which passes more readily into the gaseous state such as 
alcohol or ether, the sensation of coolness will be more 
immediate and intense. 

Now this is the principle which isapplied in the manufacture 
of ice. Some fluid which evaporates readily is forced to do so 
under such conditions that the heat which it must have and 
render latent in its vapor will be extracted from a limited 
quantity of water, and this process being made continuous, 
so much heat is finally abstracted from the water that its 
molecules can no longer stay mobile, but fly together into 
crystals—the water freezes. 

The evaporating fluid ordinarily used is ammonia. Suppose, 
now, we consider the ammonia freezing-machines very briefly. 

One more physical principle must, however, first be stated; 
this is that the degree of pressure to which a substance is 
exposed has a great influence upon the temperature at which 
it passes from the fluid to the gaseous condition. Water boils 
at sea-level at 212° F. Ona mountain to pit will boil at a lower 
temperature because the atmospheric pressure is less. 

On the other hand, if you put a gas into a receiver and 
expose it to a sufficiently heavy pressure by a powerful pump, 
or in some other way, it will, in most cases, become a fluid’ 
forthwith, and the heat which had been latent in it will be 
given out. Now this, in a general way, is what is done to the 
ammonia in getting it ready to freeze water, Pure liquid 
ammonia boils, that is, passes from the fluid to the gaseous 
states at a temperature 240° F, lower that water does. Hence, 
at ordinary temperatures it is a gas. In factories, powerful 
engines are used to force the ammonia gas by pressure into the 
liquid state. This fluid ammonia, kept fluid by a pressure 
varying from 125 to 195 lbs. per square inch, is carried in pipes 
to coils in the freezing-tanks. These tanks are simply great 
vats filled with brine, and covered over witha floor, Into this 
brine, cans filled with the water to be frozen are placed and 
carefully covered. 

Now, when all is ready, the fluid ammonia, under its great 
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pressure, is allowed to escape into the coils of pipes which pass 
about in the brine, and in which the pressure is so much less 
that the ammonia, as it rushes in, becomes at once a gas. But 
to do this it must have heat. Jt must have it. 

From the walls of the pipesin which it rushes it seizes it first, 
these take it from the brine which bathes them until its tem- 
perature goes down, and it begins todraw upon the heat-stock 
of the water in the cans. The ammonia vapor is constantly 
pumped away to be used over again, while fresh liquid ammo- 
nia is as constantly forced in from behind. Finally the water, 
exhausted of all its free heat, has to give up its latent heat to 
the surrounding salt water, and immediately it becomes ice. 
Salt water is used as the surrounding medium, because it does 
not freeze so readily. 

Ice thus made will contain bacteria, all natural waters do, 
and freezing does not wholly separate them, but it will not 
contain disease germs. 


TOBACCO VS. CONSUMPTION, 
THEODORE GriIFFIN, M. D. 

Pacific Medical Fournal. San Francisco, Fuly. 
E believe that erelong tobacco will be regarded as a 
valuable therapeutic agent. A plant which produces 
such marked disturbances of physiological functions when used 
to excess, is likely to possess valuable therapeutic properties, 
which we will endeavor to find in its smoke. It has been 

demonstrated that it is destructible to certain germs. 

Dr. V. Lassinari, assistant at the hygienic institute of the 
University of Pisa, publishes some interesting experiments 
with tobacco smoke on various pathogenic and non-patho- 
genic organisms, The duration of the fumigations varied 
from thirty to thirty-five minutes, and the quantity of tobacco 
consumed amounted to from 3% to 4% grammes. It was 
shown that tobacco smoke possesses the property of retarding 
the development of some pathogenic bacteria and preventing 
the growth of others, Thus the smoke from a large Virginia 
cigar retarded the development of the bacterium prodigiosus 
for seventy-two hours, of the staphylococcus aureus for 
seventy-three hours, and of the anthrax bacillus for ninety- 
seven hours. No development of colonies of the spirille of 
Asiatic cholera, anthrax, and of the bacilli of typhus fever 
and pneumonia was observerved after from a hundred and 
twenty-eight to a hundred and sixty-eight hours. The author 
regards these results as due tothe chemical action of the 
ingredients of tobacco smoke. 

For years dentists have recognized the fact that tobacco is 
an active germicide, and state that tobacco-users have the 
best preserved teeth. For twenty years I have been engaged 
in the general practice of medicine, and during that time have 
treated many cases of pulmonary tuberculosis. I do not 
remember that one of my consumptive cases was a habitual 
smoker oftobacco, My reflections on this subject lead me to 
suggest that tobacco smoke, as inhaled daily and almost 
hourly by the habitual smoker, retards or prevents the develop- 
ment of the bacillus tuberculosis in the larynx and lungs of the 
smoker, as it has been demonstrated to prevent the develop- 
ment of the bacilli of typhus fever and pneumonia, Look 
back upon your cases of consumption and recall to mind any 
among them who were habitual smokers of tobacco. As 
far as I can recall to mind, tobacco-smokers have good 
lungs. 

This question merits attention, as the great destroyer of 
human life is consumption. Another fact in favor of the 
antidotal or preventive influence of tobacco smoke, is the fact 
that consumption claims by far the largest proportion of its 
victims among females, non-smokers of tobacco. 

I am so strongly impressed with the probability of tobacco 
smoke being in some degree a cure or preventive of tuber- 
culosis, that I desire to call the attention of the physicians to 
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the subject. Is it not possible that tobacco smoke does pre- 
vent the development of the bacillus tuberculosis in the lungs 
of the smoker? If it is capable of destroying the germ that 
causes caries of the teeth, why should it not be equally effect- 
ive against the germ that causes caries of the lungs? 
many habitual smokers die of consumption? I do not hesi- 
tate to advise moderate smoking to those who develop a 
tendency to pulmonary tuberculosis. 


How 


CONJUGATION, FERTILIZATION, AND REJUVENES- 
CENCE, 
PROFESSOR MARCUS HARTOG. 
Contemporary Review, London, Fuly. 


Il. : 
OW that we have studied the main facts of conjugation, 
N we pass on to enquire what was its original purpose or 
function. Certainly not mere reproduction, for binary unions 
suppress One-half the number of individuals ultimately formed 
from the brood-cells, and multiple unions still further lower the 
propagative output of the species. Yet no mode of reproduc- 
tion, dissociated from conjugation, exists in the higher ani- 
mals, and from every side we have evidence that the process 
must be endowed with singular virtues for the preservation 
and propagation of the race. Three distinct answers have 
been given to the question as I have stated it. 

The first is by Prof. Weismann, of Freiburg, who holds that 
the original reproductive cells contain germs representing 
a limited number of ancestors; by the formation of polar 
bodies the egg eliminates half its germs, more or less at ran- 
dom; the spermatozoon also eliminates half the full number 
of ancestral germs. . Each fertilized egg formed by the union 
of the two would, therefore, contain the full number of the 
ancestral germs, but the selection would be different in each 
case, even with the same parents, owing to the random method 
of elimination on both sides. Hence the offspring vary because 
of different ancestral composition,and these variations, produce 
the conditions in which natural selection has full play. 

The second answer is that of Prof. Strasburger of Bonn. 
He thinks that any degradation existing in one parent only 
will tend to be eliminated from the offspring of conjugation, 
and that, as it is improbable that similar deterioration will be 
present in both the parents, conjugation is conservative of the 
integrity of the race. 

The third explanation is that the conjugation and fertiliza- 
tion bring about rejuvenescence. That is, it corrects the 
tendency to senescence which has been observed to attend 
long continued sexual propagation by buds, cuttings, grafts, 
etc., or infusoria propagated by fission only. 

There are, however, certain organisms whose life-history is 
thoroughly well-known, and which show no signs cf having 
ever possessed such a process as conjugation; and others 
probably descended from ancestors that possessed a process of 
conjugation, but which appear to have lost it completely. 
The little group termed Monadinex, by Cienkowsky, belongs 
tothe former class; the great majority of Fungi to the latter. 
In both groups we find that there are well-marked resting 
states, and there is good reason to believe that the res/ is 
sufficient, without conjugation to restore the jaded energies of 
the organism, and repel senescence. Moreover many species 
of Fungi exist in more than one state, and those which are 
parasitic frequently change their host with the state in which 
they live; and, as Prof. Marshall Ward says, “such a change 
of host may not inaptly be compared to a trip to the sea- 
side.” 

It is next necessary to seek for the probable causes of senes- 
cence, in order to discover how rest, change of mode of life and 
processes of conjugation and fertilization operate to produce 
rejuvenescence, Every cell whether a complete organism in 
itself, or one of the units that go to build up a complexanimal 
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or plant, consists of two parts, the cytof/asm and the nucleus 
lying within it. The nucleus lying inside the cytoplasm, can 
have no direct action on the external world, and can receive 
no direct influence from it. On this and other grounds, 
biologists hold that the nucleus bears to the cytoplasm, much 
the same relation as a nerve-centre has to the organism of a 
complex animal. During the active life of a cell, the nucleus 
would then be doing exhaustive work; and as nerve-centres 
lose in time their ready response to stimuli of the same kind, 
we may well conceive that the nucleus also during the con- 
tinuance of active cellular life gradually loses its readiness of 
response to the stimulation from the cytoplasm, and, with its 
sensibility, the power to guide and control aright the functions 
of the cytoplasm, so that the life of the cell is impaired. Dur- 
ing fission the nucleus and plasma are divided equaliy among 
the daughter-cells; hence any disorder is handed down from 
cell to cell in the cycle of fission, and if the cause which orig- 
inated the disorder persists, the disorder itself will increase to 
the ultimate ruin of the race. If the lessened sensibility of the 
nucleus from prolonged association with the cytoplasm is the 
cause of senescence, we can see how this disorder would aug- 
ment through a cycle of reproduction by fission alone, and 
understand how rest, or change of habit would reinvigorate it; 
and we may well believe that conjugation which is an altera- 
tion of the internal arrangments of the organism will produce 
a similar benefit. 

If the explanation here offered is valid, a further step in 
specialization would be the union of the nucleus of one cell 
with the cytoplasm of another to form a new cell, whose con- 
stituents would be both old, but whose association would be a 
new one. Such a union is unknown in Nature, but it has been 
affected by art and with the result demanded by our theory. 
Prof. Oscar Hertwig, of Berlin, observed that the egg of a sea- 
urchin, when shaken violently in sea-water, breaks up into 
fragments, which all retain their vitality for some time, 
although only one of them has a nucleus, and he saw spermat- 
ozon enter these unnucleated fragments of cytoplasm, which 
then began developing like normally fertilized eggs. In fact, 
Professor Boveri, who carried his observations further, found 
that they behave exactly like eggs formed by the union of both 
male and female nuclei. This goes far to prove the truth of 
my proposition—that the essential process of conjugation or 
fertilization lies in the creation ofa new cell, whose nucleus 
and protoplasm have not been previously associated in a com- 
mon cell-life. And as we have already seen, the object of these 
processes is rejuvenescence. 





THE FACTS ABOUT RAIN-MAKING. 
GEORGE E, CurriIs.* 
Engineering Magazine. New York, July. 


HE recent experiments by the Government to produce rain 

by explosions, have received a degree of popularattention 
seldom accorded to Government scientific undertakings. 
Throughout the southwestern portion of the country, where 
rain is the one thing needful, the operations excited a pro- 
found interest, and awakened lively anticipations of success; 
and when it was announced that rain had been produced, the 
news was received with very general acceptance over the entire 
country. Since the return of the expedition, not only has this 
interest not abated, but in some Western States it has been 
increased by the formation of artificial-rain companies, which 
are contracting with communities to do the public watering at 
a stated price peracre. These indirect results now give the 
matter a new importance, and it is not merely to rebut a 
theory, but to correct a prevailing misconception as to fact, 
that a specific account should be given of the experiments, of 
the conditions under which they were made and of the rainfall 


* Meteorologist to the Recent Government Rain-Making Expedition. 
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which attended them, accompanied by a critical judgment of 
their relation to each other. 


[Here follows a detailed account of the firing, with particulars of 
the state of the weather, and of the rainfall during the experiments. ] 


The different parts of this detailed account may now be 
gathered into the following summary: 

1. A smart shower on the afternoon of August 10; was pre- 
ceded on the evening of August g by two shots of rackarock 
to test the powder. 

2. Shots were fired on August 12, 14, and 15 without effect. 

3. Explosions of rackarock and dynamite were executed on 
the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 20th, when storm-clouds were in sight, 
sometimes before and sometimes after the sprinkling had 
commenced. The rainfall was measurable on one day only, 
when it amounted to 0.02 inch. 

4. On August 22 a fine mist, due to a severe norther, 
was preceded on the 21st by an explosion of 156 Ibs. of rack- 
arock. 

5. The explosions of the 25th were followed by rain on the 
26th, when the Weather Bureau had predicted local showers. 
for this region. This case is put forward as the strongest evi- 
dence of the success of the experiments. But it fails to afford 
the primary condition of a crucial test, for at the time the 
experiments were made, the natural conditions antecedent to. 
and productive of a thunder-storm prevailed. 

Moreover, August is the beginning of the rainy season in 
Northwest Texas, and although rain in measurable quantity 
fell on two days, only at the C ranch where the experi- 
ments were made, there were nine days when measurable rain 
fell at one or more stations. 

Examined in detail, with all the attendant circumstances, it 
is evident that the experiments have utterly failed to demon- 
strate that explosions can develop a storm, or can produce a 
measurable rain, and they have been not only unsuccessful in 
result, but meagre and trivial in themselves. After the conclu- 
sion of these experiments, two members of the party continued 
operations at E] Paso, and at a point near San Diego, Texas. 
The explosions are said to have been on a more extended scale. 
But a careful study of the report of these operations and the 
attendant weather fails, however, to assure me that the results 
were any more conclusive. 

But while, for all practical results, the explosions at Midland 
were a failure, they afforded one fact of scientific interest. In 
several instances, when a dense, threatening cloud was over- 
head, a sharp, detonating explosion was followed, after an 
interval of twenty of thirty seconds, by a spatter of rain, or, if 
it was already sprinkling, the blast was followed by a noticeable 


‘momentary increase of the drops. This result occurred a suf- 


ficient number of times to indicate that the phenomenon was 
a real result of the explosions. But this is not what the 
experiments were designed to accomplish, It was supposed 
that rain might be produced in measurable quantity whenever 
and wherever needed. The Government appropriation has 
been expended, and we are no nearer the desired result than 
before. The mere waste of the $9,000 is a trifle, but the mis- 
conceptions to which the reported successes have given rise 
render the matter very serious. 

Charlatans and sharpers have not been slow to seize the 
opportunity. Artificial-rain companies have sprung up, and 
are now busily engaged in defrauding the farmers of the semi- 
arid States by contracting to produce rain, and by selling 
‘rights ” to use their various methods. In South Dakota the 
subject has become one of the vital questions of the day. 

This aftermath of the rain-making experiments serves as an 
excellent warning. For the honor and good name of the 
Government and of science, it would be well if we had seen 
the last appropriation to produce rain by bombarding the 
heavens,and the last expedition which should mislead the 
people by sending out premature and sensational reports, 
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THE ANTI-BIBLICAL HIGHER CRITICISM. 
Wm. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 
Presbyterian Quarterly, Richmond, July. 
O graver crisis has ever confronted the Evangelical 
Churches of Christendom than that which they are 
called on to face at present; none which affects matters so 
fundamental, or the issues of which are so serious or so far- 
reaching. Heretofore the contests within the Church have 
concerned questions of doctrine or policy, more or less 
momentous; but all parties recognized one supreme authority. 
The Word of God was the admitted standard by which con- 
troversies were to be ultimately decided. But now the Word 
of God is itself brought into question, and the issue which is 
forced upon us is: Is the Bible what the Church has always 
believed it to be, or must we give up the old view, and sub- 
stitute for it a new view by which its authority and trust- 
worthiness will be seriously impaired ? 

There is nothing new in Biblical criticism. Scholars who 
have no faith in the supernatural cannot do otherwise than 
discredit the Books of Moses with the marvelous miracles 
which they record, and the accurately fulfilled prophecies 
which they contain. The only thing that is novel in the pres- 
ent situation is the acceptance of these critical conclusions by 
Christian scholars who admit the allegation that it has been 
demonstrated that several of the Books of the Bible were not 
written by the persons to whom they were heretofore attrib- 
uted, but tell us at the same time that this need occasion no 
concern—human authorship matters little in the Books of 
Scripture. The only thing of consequence is Divine author- 
ship. 

We think it capable of demonstration that Moses did write 
the Pentateuch. This, however, is not the point to which we 
ask attention at this time. Our object is to set forth the grav- 
ity of the question at issue. It is not so indifferent a matter 
as it has been represented to be, whether or no Moses wrote 
the Pentateuch. It is said that the contents remain the same 
whoever wrote it, and wherever it was written, It may still be 
the Word of God, and command our faith, whether it was all 
written in the Mosaic Age, and by Moses himself, or was written 
by other inspired men in later ages. 

But this reasoning leaves out of view the intimate connec- 
tion between the genuinengss of a production and its truth and 
authority. It is not accoufed a matter of indifference in the 
affairs of ordinary life, whether a legal instrument, claiming to 
be authoritative, or commercial paper purporting to represent a 
given value, has proceeded from the proper authority, and 
whether the signature that it bears is genuine. Much has been 
said of late about the absolute inerrancy of the original auto- 
graphs of Scripture, as though the question at issue were one of 
minute accuracy in trivial and unessential matters. This is an 
utter misunderstanding of the real gravity of the case. The 
actual issue which is now before the Evangelical Churches of 
Christendom is far more serious and far-reaching than this. It 
is vital and fundamental. 

It is a question of the historical truth and Divine authority 
of the Old Testament from beginning to end. Are its state- 
ments trustworthy? Can it be depended upon, not in minor 
and unessential matters, but in the great body of its contents? 
And has it really any just claim to be regarded as the Word of 
God? Its historical truth and its Divine authority are closely 
linked, and must stand or fall together, not only because that 
which is untrue is thereby evidenced not to be from God, but 
because the Old Testament is professedly a record of God's 
revelation to His chosen people through a long series of ages. 
If the facts as therein set forth are true and real, it is, beyond 
question, an immediate Divine revelation, If the alleged facts 
are fictitious, the revelation itself is unreal. 

According to the critical hypothesis, even in the most 
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moderate hands, the Pentateuch instead of being one contin- 
uous history from the pen of Moses, is made up of four distinct 
documents which have been woven together, but which the 
critics claim they are able to separate and restore, as far 
as the surviving remnants of each permit, to their original con- 
dition. These severally represent the traditions of the Mosaic 
age as they existed four, eight, and ten centuries after the 
Exodus. When these are compared, they are found to be in 
perpetual conflict. Events wear an entirely different com- 
plexion in one from what they do in another. 

It is very evident from all this why the critics tell us that the 
doctrine of inspiration must be modified. 

On the critical hypothesis, the real facts of the history are 
not what they seem to be. They can only be elicited by an 
elaborate critical process. The several documents must first 
be disentangled and carefully compared; and from this con- 
flicting mass of testimony the critic must ascertain, as best he 
may, how much can be relied upon as true, how much has a 
certain measure of probability, and how much must be rejected 
altogether. 

Now are we not right in saying that it is not Biblical criti- 
cism in any proper sense which thus antagonizes the truth of 
the history recorded in the Bible and the inspiration of its 
Books, but that it ought rather to be denominated Anti-Bibli- 
cal Criticism, since it unsettles the verity of the sacred oracles, 
and annuls their claim to be the very Word of God ? 





THE VEDAS, THEIR ORIGIN AND WORTH. 
KARL FERDINAND JOHANSSON. 


Nordisk Tidskrift for Vetenskap, Konst, och Industri, 
Stockholm, Fjdrde Haftet. 


III. 


HE last stage of development of the Rig Veda is that of the 
T Brahminical period. The nature of the offering changes 
gradually from being a means wherewith to APPEASE the gods 
to a means of COMPULSION. Parallel with that change arose 
naturally the idea of magical powers inherent in the offering: 
the gods were to be forced by magic. The very moment that 
idea has taken hold of the mind, arises the notion of uttermost 
exactness and punctuality in the offering. All the rites must 
be absolutely correct or else the gods cannot be compelled to 
obey. Out of this notion came the necessity of ritualistic 
LAWS, law-books of offerings. What a gulf between this stage 
and the primitive naturalistic belief about the offering being 
symbol of the heavenly movements. 

The new ideas created, after the Rig-Veda times, a new ceremo- 
nial. New hymns were not composed, but parts of the old ones 
were rearranged. Instead of hotaras and udgataras came new 
priestly officers. Of later recensions that of Sankhyana is the 
most remarkable. 

From the original Rig-Veda-Samhita were taken certain 
samanas or utgatar-hymns, and thus formed a “ Pjalmbook” 
for utgatars. That is nowthe Sama Veda. That Veda is thus 
a special hand-book which utgatars followed in the past Rig 
Veda times. 

Even at the Rig-Veda sacrifice a peculiar “ sacrificial lan- 
guage” (sause yajus) was used. Its preservation was in the 
hands of the priests, of course, and probably, even in the Rig 
Veda times, it was a prominent function to guard that lan- 
guage. In after times that function assumed very great pro- 
portions, and became the central feature of the sacrifice. Those 
priests who watched the yajus-technique were called adhvarjus, 
and became in the past Vedic times the leading parties at the 
sacrifices. Their ritual is the Yajur-Veda. Several editions 
of all the four Vedas exist; they hail from the various Brah- 
minical schools, and differ in the sacrificial ceremonials. One 
school of adhvarjus labored to promote the spread of its yajus- 
technique, another, hotaras, would work for the perpetuation 
of the Rig Veda. A priest-school might even run in two direc- 
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tions, more or less differing in ceremonials, etc., for local or 
other reasons. There are, for instance, two editions of the 
Yajur-Veda, the black and the white. ‘ 

When we enter the Sama- and Yajur-Veda times, we are 
entirely out of the Rig-Veda period. We have come to the 
specific Brahminism, to a totally different world, to a scrupu- 
lous exactness in ritualistic details, to an enervating asceticism 
and thoughtless contemplation. The atmosphere is heavy and 
overheated with priestly pedantry. The fresh air of the land 
of the Five Rivers blows no more. Exactness in formula is 
the watchword. Monotony kills all spirit. Ceremonial details 
have so accumulated, that they lie as a nightmare upon the 
minds of men. Worship became the mire in which India lost 
her manhood and freedom. From the priestly swamps arose 
a hot and stifling miasma which corrupted everything. 

Whether Max Miller is right or not, we have in the Rig Veda, 
if not a specimen of mankind’s primitive religion, a form 
which is probably very near it. At any rate, we have found a 
primitive religion, a primitive language, and primitive civiliza- 
tion, etc., which we cannot expect to parallel. Our discoveries 
have quite put to shame Colebrooke’s words: ‘“ The Vedic 
writings are too extensive to be translated, and they contain 


not much worth reading.” The past century’s Indiology has 
proved the hastiness and the groundlessness of the assertion. 
No literary monument has been subjected to such searching 
studies as the Rig Veda, particularly in linguistic respects. 





CHRISTIANITY AND PROGRESS. 
COVENTRY PATMORE. 
Fortnightly Review, London, Fuly. 

ANY people doubt whether Christianity has done much, 
or even anything, for the “ progress” of the hurnan race 
ras a race; and there is more to be said in defense of such 
doubt than some good people suppose. Indeed the expression 
of this doubt is very widely regarded as shocking and irrelig- 
ious, and as condemnatory of Christianity altogether. But 
some who do not consider that Christianity has proved a 
failure, do, nevertheless, hold that it is open to question 
whether the race, as a whole, has been much affected by it, 
and whether the external and visible good and evil which have 

come of it do not nearly balance one another. 

As to the question of the real failure or success of Chris- 
tianity that must be settled by considering the purpose of its 
Founder. If Christ came into the world, and lived and died 

..to secure “the greatest happiness of the greatest numbers,” or 
to ameliorate the material or even moral condition of the 
world, His mission was certainly a failure; but He did not. 
He and His Apostles did not prophecy that the world would 
get happier and better for His life, death, and teachings; but 
rather that it would become intolerably worse. He foretells 
that the world will continue to persecute such as dare to be 
greatly good, and that it will consider that it does God service 
in killing them. He tells us that the poor will be always with 
us, and does not even hint disapproval of the institution of 
slavery, though He counsels the slave to be content with his 
status. His mission is most clearly declared to be wholly indi- 
vidual, and wholly unconcerned with the temporal good of the 
individual, except in so far as “faith hath the promise of this 
life also”; and, moreover, and yet more “ shocking,” to modern 
sensibilities, He very clearly declared that though He lived 
and died to give all a chance, the number of individuals to be 
benefited by His having done so would be few; so that it was 
practically for these few only that He lived and died. That 
may be very shocking, but they are His words, not mine, and 
those who do not like them should have a special edition of 
the New Testament revised for their own use. 

But has Christianity failed to do that which alone it pro- 
fessed to do? It has not, nor has it professed, to improve bad, 
or even indifferently good people, who form the mass of man- 
kind, but it does profess to do great things, when it is received 
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in a good and honest lieart,” that is, in the heart—according 
to Hamlet's estimate—of about one in ten thousand. The 
question then of failure or success narrows itself to this: Has 
Christianity done great things, infinitely great things; and 
has it all along been doing, or is it now doing, such things for 
the very small proportion of mankind with which it professes 
to be effectually concerned? Professor Huxley says frankly, 
No. Itemasculates and vitiates human character; and he exem- 
plifies his position by the example of the saints of St. Francis. 
It is well to have such a good, bold statement of opinion. 
Here is no shilly-shallying, and we now know that there are 
some persons of strong common sense who think that Chris- 
tianity zs a failure, as having failed to carry out its professions. 
Few persons in their right wits would choose to seek a fencing- 
match with Professor Huxley. They might be altogether in 
the right and yet,as Sir Thomas Browne says, they might 
come off second-best in the conflict. It may be, nevertheless, 
that there are ‘‘experimental” sciences in which Professor 
Huxley has not yet qualified himself to be considered as an 
expert. In the settlement of the question whether Christianity 
has done that which it actually professed to do, the affirmative 
might be difficult of absolute and generally intelligible proof, 
but the negative must, I apprehend, be considered absurd, even 
by the great majority of those who have never dreamed of 
qualifying themselves to become final judges of such matters. 
Let not such as these exalt themselves against the great mas- 
ters of the experimental Science of Life, one of whom—St. 
Theresa, if I remember rightly—declares that more good is 
done by one moment of reciprocal, contemplative, communion 
of love with God than by the founding of fifty hospitals or 
fifty churches. “The elect soul,” says another great experi- 
mentalist, St. Francis of Sales, “isa beautiful and beloved lady, 
of whom God demands, not the indignity of service, but 
desires only her society and her person.” 





MISCELLANEOU 
THE NEW MYSTICISM. 
RICHARD KAUFMANN. 
Finsk Tidskrift, Helsingfors, Fune. 

HOSE among us who flatter themselves that they are able 

to see and hear the new currents of spiritual life coming 

upon us, call those fresh streams by the name of “ The New 

Mysticism.” Lately F, Paulhan has attempted to connect all 

those scattered fragments which seem to indicate the dawn of 

a newera, The New Mysticism is about to become a subject 

for earnest discussion, and to be taken from the seance-room 

and the charlatan, and made the subject of sober scientific 
study. 

The main characteristics of the modern psychological ani- 
mus are, according to Paulhan’s work, Le Nouveau Mysticisme,* 
these: The scientific and religious spirit run side by side, they 
recognize the sufferings of modern life, and they clamor for a 
higher justice,and crave a deeper cosmic harmony. To be 
sure, these cravings are not altogether new, but they have never 
been brought forward in the same way as now. To see how 
the new development has come about, one needs only review 
the past intellectual and moral anarchy, the peculiar mixture 
of scientific exactness, and the suppressed brutal longings of 
the present generation, together with its total lack of higher 
ideals, and unclear vision of the purpose and end of creation. 
In pointing out these peculiarities of the age, Paulhan writes 
a chapter on /’amour du mad in art and literature. He describes 
the delight taken in depravity, the mystical love for the dis- 
eased which lies heavily upon the modern man, a love which 
almost approaches veneration and worship. It is a delirium 
of decay expressed, not only in gloomy and melancholy verse 
and delineation of sublime vices, but also sometimes mani- 
fested, as, for instance, in the Chambige affair, in a realistic 

* Paris: Felix Allen, 1891. 
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dramatic fashion, which defies all psychological definition. It 
is an overculture of anarchism, a poisonous flower—still, in it 
blossoms the new day of the coming mysticism. 

Paulhan dates the beginning of the new movement from 
Chacot’s first hypnotic experiments in la Salpétriére, about 
ten years ago. Suddenly at that time, hypnotism became a 
factor in scientific studies—hitherto neglected, but now no 
more to be counted out. To be sure, hypnotism rather de- 
monstrates than explains, but, nevertheless, it opens the doors 
to tendencies quite contrary to what used to be called the 
“Spirit of Science.” In the hypnotic experiments, it is not 
only the new and strange which makes itself known, but it is 
also man’s love for the super-mundane, which manifests itself, 
The Salpétriére experiments have given a new impetus to spir- 
itism, and the old buried “ sciences” of magic, astrology, occult- 
ism, etc., have been resurrected. Even in the realm of philos- 
ophy, the new studies make themselves felt, and modern fic- 
tion is full of them. Their appearance as social mysticism in 
Tolstoi and Dostojewsky is interesting, and since Vogué'’s 
remarkable book “Le Roman Russe,” the new ideas have 
taken a firm root in France. 

Paulhan develops his ideas of human solidarity and the ideal 
of the future human state from the point of view of modern 
economy. The same notions influence him, when he draws 
his conclusions at the end of his book. The new mysticism 
points to the coming of a condition, which will be a sort of 
composite of speculative science and active faith, of longing 
for knowledge and yearning for love, of being and acting, all 
permeated by the idea that this world is yet an undiscovered 
country. Progress all along the line of the arts and sciences 
will replace religion. When the hygienic sciences disccvered 
new remedies, which destroyed diseases, the prayers to the 
gods for help against those diseases ceased. Wise and just 


judges make it unnecessary any longer to look to a higher 
judgment seat in Heaven. In the proportion in which human 
misery is alleviated, “divine” interference lessens. Insurance 
against poverty in old age, accidents, etc., take the place of 
“divine” Providence. Paulhan is not atheistic, nor lawless. 
He wants to bring Heaven and heavenly things down to the 
earth. 


DEFORESTATION IN RUSSIA. 
Preussische Jahrbiicher, Berlin, Fuly. 

HEN treating of the Russian famine of 1891-2 in the 
W April number of this magazine, we remarked that this 
was not to be regarded as a passing incident, but rather as the 
inauguration of achronic condition of affairs traceable to 
unsystematic farming, to the general withdrawal of capital 
from the land for investment in manufacturing enterprise, 
under the @gzs of a protective tariff, and to the general 
deforestation of the country, in great part to provide fuel for 
railroads and protected enterprises. The fatal consequences 
of this general deforestation are now generally appreciated, 
the shrunken state of the once noble rivers of the country, and 
growing aridity of the climate, affording evidence that can 
neither be overlooked nor gainsaid. 

The regions of the mighty rivers, the Don, the Volga, and 
the Dneiper, the great arteries of Russia, were formerly 
fringed with wide-spreading forests, along their whole upper 
and middle courses, which sheltered their sources and tribu- 
taries from evaporation throughout the year. These forests 
have now for the most part disappeared. Mile after mile the 
traveler sees nothing but low scrubs and melancholy stumps 
in unbroken succession; the ‘‘ Mother Volga” grows yearly 
shallower; the steamers find scarcely seven or eight feet of 
water in mid-stream ; and the ferries pursue their snake-like 
course from bank to bank in search of the ever-shifting chan- 
nel, The Don with its tributaries is choked; the sources of 
the Dneiper creep downward, and its chief tributary, the once 
noble Worskla, with a flow of some 220 English miles is now 
dry trom source to mouth, 
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The city of Poltawa lies on its banks, and it wasat its mouth 
that the Swedish army surrendered to Peter the Great. This 
stream which fertilized a broad region, supporting a numerous 
population, exists no more—not temporarily run dry, but with 
all its springs exhausted, so that in future it may be stricken 
from the map. The Bitjug, another river in the Don region, 
the upper course has wholly disappeared—valley and bed are 
filled to the banks with sand and earth. As if by magic, wide, 
fertile lands are buried under the sands, and whole villages 
desolated. “There has been” says Wiestnik Jewropy, “an 
unparalleled revolution of natural conditions, which threatens 
a great part of the country with the heat and aridity of the 
Central Asian Steppes. The present condition of our black- 
earth region is so serious, and its future so dangerous, 
that it cannot possibly escape the serious attention of the 
Government, the scientist, and the husbandman to whom the 
further development of the situation is perhaps a question of 
life and death.” 

There is perfect unanimity in attributing the threatening 
catastrophe to the denudation of the forests. And this has 
been the direct operation of our protective tariff system. Its 
object was to secure a high price at home for textile fabrics 
made with the inferior machinery of forty and fifty years ago, 
and the first direct result of this artificially fostered industry 
has been to hasten the destruction of the forests. 

Innumerable factories sprang into existence and, in the 
absence of any systematic provision for coal-supply, they were 
erected in the heart of the forest, and after having consumed 
all the available fuel within easy distance, their plant was 
actually sometimes transferred to fresh fields. Thus originated 
the system of wholesale destruction, which was liberally fur- 
thered by the network of railways built to maintain their com- 
munication with the great marts of commerce, and provide 
generally for the transport of produce. For the past forty 
years, thousands of locomotives and factories have been run 
almost wholly with wood, without a thought being given to 
any provision for reproduction. Theextension of the railways 
afforded an opportunity for extracting colossal fortunes from 
the “ worthless ” forests. These were the manufacturers’ views 
also; so the fate of the Russian forests was sealed. ‘‘ The 
machines have devoured the woods.” The Moscow Agricul- 
tural Society recently openly denounced the Protective Tariff 
as the cause of the present economic Crisis. 

The recently passed law for the protection of the forests has 
come fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five years too late to avert the 
destruction of the agricultural region. 

And the Government and people of Russia had already 
been warned. Forty-two years ago, that is, shortly after the 
famine of 1847-49, we find the following in a letter from the 
Charkowski Government to the Imperial Society of Economics: 
“ There are now living people who remember when the present 
limitless expanse of sand-waste along the banks of the Donez 
was covered with almost impenetrable forest, interspersed 
with lakes which have since dried up or are fast drying up. 

. « Our region is flat, deforested,and exposed to all winds. 
The fatal east wind finds no impediment, and brings ruin in 
its train. This wind will perhaps at no distant date prove 
fatal. The Grecian colonies went under probably from the 
same cause. Protect the forest; sow, plant forests, protect 


them with rigorous laws. The Volga and Don, and all the 
rivers of Southern Russia will be silted up and disappear unless 
the forests be protected.” 

More fatal even than the drying up of the streams is the ces- 
sation of the spring and summer rains, This isthe immediate 
cause of last year’s harvest failure, and on it even depends the 
current year’s harvest. There have been local rains, but not 
nearly enough, This reversal of old conditions has been 
coming on gradually with the denudation of the forests; and 
emphatic warnings, as we have seen, have been uttered. The 
only result has been the appointment of commissions which 
have done nothing. Remedial measures on a Jarge scale are 
now contemplated. Are they too late? 
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THE HOPE OF THE GOSPEL. By George MacDonald. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co. 


[A series of twelve short essays akin to his ** Unspoken Sermons."’ The tone is 
deeply religious, and the essays characterized by considerable originality of 
thought, as may be gathered from the following digest of one of them—" Sal- 


vation from Sin.’’] 


PRESUME there is scarcely a human being who, resolved to 

speak openly, would not confess to having something that plagued 
him, something from which he would gladly be free, something render- 
ing it impossible for him, at the moment, to regard life as an 
altogether good thing. Most men, I presume, imagine that, free of 
such things antagonistic, life would be an unmingled satisfaction, 
worthy of being prolonged indefinitely. The causes of their discom- 
fort are of all kinds, and the degrees of it reach from simple uneasi- 
ness to a misery such as makes annihilation the highest hope of the 
sufferer who can persuade himself of its possibility. Perhaps the 
greater part of the energy of this world’s life goes forth in the 
endeavor to rid itself of discomfort. Some, to escape it, leave their 
natural surroundings behind them, and with strong and continuous 
effort keep rising in the social scale, to discover at every new ascent 
fresh trouble awaiting them, as they think, whereas, in truth, they 
have brought the trouble withthem. Some court endless change, nor 
know that on themselves the change must pass that will set them free. 
To number the varieties of human endeavors to escape discomfort 
would be to enumerate all the modes of such life as does not know 
how to live. All seek the thing whose defect appears the cause of their 
misery, and is but the variable occasion of it, the cause of the shape 
it takes, not of the misery itself ; for when one apparent cause is 
removed another at once succeeds. 

However absurd the statement may appear to one who has not dis- 
covered the fact for himself, the cause of every man’s discomfort is 
evil, moral evil—first of all, evil in himself, his own sin, his own 
wrongness, his own unrightness. No special sin may be recog- 
nizable as having caused this or that special physical discomfort— 
which may, indeed, have originated in some ancestor; but evil in our- 
selves is the cause of its continuance, the source of its necessity, and 
the preventive of that patience which would soon take from it, or, at 
least, blunt, its sting. The evil is essentially unnecessary, and passes 
with the attainment of the object for which it is permitted—namely, 
the development of pure will in man; the suffering also is essentially 
unnecessary; but while the evil lasts, the suffering, whether conse- 
quent or simply concomitant, is absolutely necessary. Foolish is the 
man, and there are many such, who would rid himself or his fellows 
of discomfort by setting the world right, by waging war on the evils 
around him, while he neglects that integral part of the world wherein 
lies his business, his first business—namely his own character and 
conduct. 

Even if a man’s suffering be a far inheritance, for the curing of 
which by faith and obedience this life would not be sufficiently long, 
faith and obedience will yet render it endurable to the man, and over- 
flow in help to his fellow-sufferers. 

The one cure for any organism is to be set right—to have all its 
parts brought into harmony with each other; the one comfort to 
know this cure in process. Rightness alone iscure. The return of 
‘the organism to its true self is its only possible ease. To free a man 
from suffering he must be set right, put in health, and the health at 
the root of man’s being, his rightness, is to be free from wrongness— 
that is, from sin. A man is right where there is no wrong in him. 
The wrong, the evil, is in him; he must be set free from it. Ido not 
mean set free from the sins he has done; that will follow. I mean 
the sins he is doing, or is capable of doing; the sins in his being which 
spoil his nature—the wrongness in him—the evil he consents to; the 
sin he is which makes him do the sin he does. 

To free us from this evil Jesus was born, and remains born to all 
the ages. This earnest of the promised deliverance may not, in all 
probability will not, be what the man desires; he will want only to be 
rid of his suffering; but that he cannot have save in its essential root, 
a thing infinitely worse than any sufferings it can produce. 

It is true that Jesus came, in delivering us from our sins, to deliver 
us also from the painful consequences of them. But these consequen- 
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ces exist by the one law of the universe, the true will of the perfect. 
The Lord never came to deliver men from the consequences of their 
sins while yet those sins remained. No man is safe from Hell until 
he is free from his sins; but a man to whom his sins, that is the evil 
things in him are a burden, while he may indeed sometimes feel as if 
he were in hell, would soon have forgotten that ever he had any other 
hell to think of, than that of his sinful condition. For to him his sins 
are hell; he would go to the other hell to be free from them; free of 
them, hell itself would be endurable to him. For hell is God’s, and 
not the Devil’s. Hell is on the side of God and man, to free the child 
of God from the corruption of death. Not one soul will ever be 
redeemed from hell, but by being saved from his sins, from the evil 
in him. If hell be needful to save him, hell will blaze, and the worm 
will writhe and bite, until he take refuge in the will of the Father. 

‘* Salvation from hell,” is salvation as conceived by such to whom 
hell and not evil is the terror. 

Another important misapprehension of the words of the messengers 
of the good tidings is—that they threaten us with punishment for the 
sins we have committed, whereas their message is of forgiveness not 
of vengeance ; of deliverance, not of evil to come. Not for anything 
he has committed do they threaten a man with outer darkness. Not 
for any or all of.his sins that are passed shall a man be condemned; it 
is the sins he keeps doing, and will not give up; the sins he clings 
to, for which he is even now condemned. Our wrong deeds are our 
dead works, our evil thoughts are our live sins. It is these from 
which Jesus came to deliver us; not primarily from the punishment 
due to them. When all are gone, the holy punishment will have 
departed also. 





THE FREE-TRADE STRUGGLE IN ENGLAND. By M. 

M. Trumbull. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Small 8vo, 

pp. 288. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. 1892. 

[Avowedly written solely as an argument in favor of Free Trade and against 
Protection in the United States, this book can claim besides to bea graphic and 
eminently readable account of one of the most dramatic episodes in the History 
of Great Britain. In eighteen chapters is traced the course of the campaigz in 
England from 1838 to 1846, or from the formation of the Anti-Corn-Law League to 
the final overthrow of the Protective System. The drama culminated in the 
change of front by Sir Robert Peel. In one session of Parliament he strongly 
opposed Lord John Russell, who was inclined to repeal the protective duties upon 
corn. This repeal, said Sir Robert, meant the withdrawal of protection from 
manufactures and from shipping, too, which would be productive of disaster to 
the country, and almost certain ruin to Ireland. In twelve months thereafter. 
Peel, converted by the arguments of Cobden, not only maintained precisely oppo- 
site views, but as Prime Minister brought about the repeal! of all protective duties, 
not on corn alone, but on manufactures and shipping also. There is prefixed a 
fac-simile of a holograph note written tothe author by John Bright at the time of 
the first publication of the book in 1882. Asan Appendix isa tract '* Making 
Scarcity,’’ by ‘* Wheelbarrow.’’ We give Mr. Trumbull’s views as to tle effects 


of Free Trade on the exports of a country and on its shipping. ] 


R. BLAINE, in the manifesto published by him in 1882, in 
explanation of his course as Secretary of State, said that the 
intention of this policy was ‘‘to cultivate such friendly commercial 
relations with all American countries as would lead to a large increase 
in the export trade of the United States by supplying those fabrics in 
which we are abundantly able to compete with the manufacturing 
nations of Europe.” The history of England and of our own country 
shows that this desirable object can be best accomplished in one way, 
and that is by a reduction of the tariff. This truth forced itself upon 
the mind of Sir Robert Peel, by the result of actual experiment. In 
an explanation made by him in the House of Commons, in 1846, he 
said: ‘‘ Since the year 1842, when the first invasion was made on the 
principle of protection, the exports of the country had risen from 
442,000,000 to £47,000,000 in 1843, to £58,000,000 in 1844, and, 
leaving out the trade with China, the increase had been from 
442,000,000 in 1842, to £46,000,000 in 1844, and to £56,000,000 in 
1845. The results of the revenue presented a similar picture. The 
state of morality was also a gratifying result of increased prosperity. 
The commitments throughout the country had enormously decreased.” 
Against a stone wall built up from facts like these the taunts of the 
Protectionists that Peel had ‘‘deserted ” and ‘‘ betrayed ” them, made 

little impression. 
It isimpossible to open the national gates to imports and keep exforts 
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from escaping through the gap. Sir Robert Peel’s experiment, made in 
1842, timid as it was, proved this; but neither Peel, nor Cobden, nor 
the most sanguine Free Trader, could have anticipated that within 
forty-five years, under the stimulus given by free zmforts, the exports 
of merchandise from Great Britain and Ireland would amount in value 
to £248,000,000. This of British produce alone, excluding foreign 
and colonial produce, amounting in value to £66,000,00o—produce 
which England had brought from some outside countries and sold to 
others at a profit. Tho total value of exports from the United King- 
dom in 1889 was £314,000,000. 

In 1842, after centuries of protection, the exports of the United 
Kingdom amounted to £42,000,000. In 1888, alter forty-two years of 
Free Trade, they amounted to £314,000,000. ‘This, too, in defiance 
of the tariff blockades declared against England by nearly all the other 
nations of the world, not excepting her own colonies. This is a mar- 
velous achievement, when we remember that Great Britain is not 
blessed with one-half as many nor one-half as valuable natural 
resources as belong to Pennsylvania alone. 

A word or two about shipping, because the United States tenaciously 
clings tothe Navigation Laws borrowed from England, which the peo- 
ple of that country unanimously believed for centuries were absolutely 
necessary to establish and maintain her shipbuilding industry at home 
and her mercantile interests abroad, without which she could not have 
a nursery of sailors to man the royal fleet in time of danger. In the 
debate in Parliament, in 1849, on the bill for the amendment of the 
Navigation Laws, it was declared that without protection ‘‘ it was 
impossible for the British shipbuilder to compete with the foreigner.” 
Let us see how nearly the forebodings of the Protectionists have come 
to pass. 

In 1849, the number of British sailing vessels engaged in the home 
and foreign trade was 17,807, with a tonnage of 2,899,021 tons. In 
1880, the number of sailing vessels was 16,183, with a tonnage of 
3,750,442 tons. In 1849, the number of British steamers engaged in 
the home and foreign trade (not including river steamers) was 3,789, 
with a tonnage amounting to 2,594,135. In 188g, the number of 
steamers had increased to 5,585, and the tonnage to 4,664,808 tons. 
In 1849, the number of sailors employed on those vessels (not includ- 
ing masters) was 152,611. In 1880, the number was 192,972. In 
1889, it was 230,263. In 1840, when the Navigation Laws for the 
protection of Rritish shipping were in full force, the excess of British 
tonnage over the foreign tonnage entering the ports of the United 
Kingdom was 3,541,303 tons. In 1880, the excess was 23,961,905 
tons. In 1840, the total tonnage of all the vessels entering and clear- 
ing at the ports of the United Kingdom was: British, 6,940,485 tons; 
foreign, 2,949,182 tons. In 1880, it was as follows: British, 41,348,- 
984 tons; foreign, 17,387,079 tons. 

On the impartial Protectionist seeking to know the truth, these 
facts and figures may have some weight; on the selfish Protectionist, 
interested in the preservation of monopoly, th2y will make no impres- 


sion. On him reason, argument, facts, and figures are all |. st. 
FOOTSTEPS OF FATE. Translated from the Dutch of Louis 
Couperus by Clara Bell, with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse, 


New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1892. 


{This is another of the novels of the new Dutch School, which the Messrs. 
Appleton, in their ‘‘ Holland Series,’ are presenting to the American reading- 
public in English garb. Louis Couperus is the youngest of the school. His first 
prose work, Eline Vere, has been already noticed inthe Digest. The plot of the 


work under notice is slender and admits of being readily outlined.] 


ene WESTHOVE, a young Dutchman, a civil engineer by 
profession, was living in London, where he maintained a small estab- 
lishment, was member of a club, and led a life generally suggestive 
of liberal means. Returning to his villa one winter night, he was 
accosted in Dutch by one who had been with him at school and college. 
This young man, Robert van Maeren, more familiarly Bertie, made 
his advances timidly, for he had just landed penniless from America, 
was delicate in physique, wholly wanting in the faculty of self-help, 
and painfully conscious that his personal appearance was not very 
attractive. Frank Westhove was delighted to meet him, took him 
home and played the good Samaritan in a thoughtlessly generous 
fashion, and Bertie, in his slick cat-like way ate, drank, and was com- 
forted, and purred pleasantly. 
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A month laier Bertie was hardly recognizable in the young man 
who sat by Frank’s side in a Victoria, in an irreproachable fur-lined 
coat and fashionable tall hat, both men wrapped around the knees 
in a handsome robe. He now mixed quite at his ease with Frank's 
set, carefully dressed, agreeable and entertaining, and lisping English 
with an affected accent which he thought elegant. He dined with 
Frank every day at the club to which he was introduced, criticised 
game and wine with the most blasé air in the world, and smoked 
Havanas at two shillings apiece as if they were mere straws. 

Winter yielded to foggy spring, the London season was upon them, 
and Bertie seemed to find great pleasure in assisting at afternoon teas 
and evenings at home ; in sitting at a grand dinner between two pairs 
of fine shoulders, and flirting with each in turn ; in leaning with lan- 
guid grace in the stalls or dress circle, his chiseled features full of 
distinction and lordly repose, a fragrant white flower gleaming in his 
button-hole, and his opera-glass dangling between his white fingers as 
though not one of the ladies was worthy of his inspection. Frank had 
pushed Bertie forward for the fun of the thing, and Bertie, although 
he began by keeping account of the money Frank spent on him, soon 
gave that up as useless; but having carte blanche, he incurred debts to 
an extent which soon made Frank realize that his income was not 
large enough for two. 

The season was over, and Frank found life very monotonous. Ber- 
tie suggested Norway, and they were soon en route. At Dronjthem, 
they made the acquaintance of an elderly English gentleman, Sir 
Archibald Rhodes, and his daughter, to whose charms Frank soon 
surrendered himself captive. 

Bertie was now in a state of terrible anxiety on his own account, and 
when, after their return to England, Frank announced his engagement, 
Bertie, with the fear of poverty and the struggle for existence before 
his eyes, determlned to bring about a rupture. In this he succeeded, 
and when Frank wrote to effect a reconciliation, Bertie bribed the 
Rhodes’s footman to bring him the letters, getting the money from 
Frank himself for the purpose. 

Their joint extravagance had by this time reduced Frank’s means to 
alow ebb; and Bertie had no difficulty in persuading him to leave 
Europe. Fortwo years they wandered from America to Australia 
and back again, and had been under the necessity of working for their 
daily bread. Now they were back again in Amsterdam and had taken 
lodgings in a villa in Scheveningen. Eva and her father were there, 
and Bertie saw them the day after his arrival, but he determined to 
let matters drift and do nothing to averta meeting. The lovers met, 
and Eva told him she was aware that he had written to her father and 
that their servant had made away with the letter. When he told her 
that he had written two letters to her also, she at once suspected Ber- 
tie and gave Frank a clue to her suspicions. 

Then a suspicion of the truth flashed across his mind like the zigzag 
glimmer of distant lightning, and he shrank from its lurid gleam. 

‘«T must make him tell me about this,” said Frank. 

‘* Oh, Frank, for God’s sake do not go. Iam afraid—afraid. Do 
not go.” 

‘*Do not be afraid, my darling, I will be quite calm, but still I must 
ask, don’t you see?” 

It was a fatal meeting. Bertie humbled himself at first, but at length 
he got enraged that Frank was incapable of understanding his nature, 
and making allowances for for it, and told him that he hated hin. 
Frank, carried away by ungovernable rage, pummelled his frail antag- 
onist to death, before Eva, who had followed, could separate them. 
Then he left her alone with the dead while he went and gave himself 
up to the police. 

Frank got two years’ imprisonment for the homicide, but Eva 
would not release him from the engagement, and continually visited 
him in prison. After his release he got a good appointment in Eng- 
land, but he was moody, and at length Eva, while still loving, grew to 
be afraid of him. He detected it, and tried to persuade her to cancel 
the engagement. She had little faith in her future with him, and no 
faith in any possible future without him, He, too, had lost all faith 
in the future, and intended to die by poison had she given him up. 
Eva discovered the poison in his pocket, and at her suggestion they 
took it together and died in each other’s arms, 


[Edmund Gosse, in his introduction, gives us a careful study of the history and 
achievements of the New School of Dutch literature, and in some sort becomes a 
spohsor for it, but he is very chary of his commendations, realizing perhaps that 


America is too young and vigorous at present to take up pessimism as a cult.] 
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ANARCHY IN AMERICA. 





SPIRIT OF THE ANARCHIST AND LA- 
BOR PRESS. 


Der Anarchist (New York), July 27.—Has 
there no rope been spun for Carnegie, Frick, 
and their colleagues, and all other capitalists? 
So much the more we make Anarchists, in as 
far as you can call such revolutionists as we 
are Anarchists; and it is our duty to teach the 
propaganda of action, and everywhere to sup- 
port those who are willing to take things in 
hand. Everywhere the doctrines of procuring 
and teaching the use of arms is spreading. It 
is our duty everywhere to fan into a flame the 
hatred of modern society, and in this manner, 
through our support of anyone who wishes to 
help in bringing about the social revolution 
that will break out before we think. Ha! We 
will then pay back what has been done to us 
and humanity. Rouse yourselves, comrades ! 
Come out of your sleep! In the many there is 
strength! For every man shot in the front 
ranks, .ne will step into his place. We vegetate 
at present. Despite the care of wife and 
children, as revolutionists we must do what is 
necessary to tear out the heart of the present 
society. As long as we can stand to fight let 
us keep aloof from any impediment to the 
discharge of our duty. We must now proceed 
toaction. Hurrah for the propaganda of action! 
Hurrah for dynamite' Hurrah for Anarchy! 


Freiheit (John Most’s paper, New York), 
July 30.—Down with Frick! We demand that 
Frick be arraigned, prosecuted, and executed 
for murder. Frick is the meanest wretch of 
the century. A man like Frick has no right 
to exist. Frick is the personification in 
general of all meanness, and in particular 
of all offensiveness to organized labor. In 
short, Frick is the embodiment of capitalism 
in its dirtiest, most unreasoning, and most in- 
satiable guise. Upon his hands is the blood 
that was shed on the 6th of July, when he 
brought a band of 300 bandits (Pinkertons) to 
Homestead to engage in wholesale murder of 
workingmen. Now, then, last Saturday this 
monster was shot a little and stabbed a little— 
a very littk—by a young man, an Anarchist 
named Berkmann. The harm done him was 
so slight that it is probable that withina few 
days the beast will be able to exercise his car- 
cass in the accustomed manner, and use his 
fangs as of old for the injury of all good men. 


Chicago Arbeiter-Zeitung (Anarchist), July 
28.—Various newspapers have likened Berk- 
mann, the young Russian, to Guiteau. And the 
Philadelphia 7agedlatt says: ‘‘ ‘The Democrats 
had their Booth, the Republicans their Gui- 
teau.” Guiteau, as is well known, was a very 
ordinary place-hunter, who became an assassin 
solely from the spirit of revenge. Berkmann 
is a man of the people; the motive that impel- 
led him to the act was the noblest that can be 
conceived of, for it sprang from love for op- 
pressed humanity. Whoever compares Berk- 
mann with Guiteau does an injustice that can- 
not be palliated. 

July 29.—What kind of ‘ rights” are those 
that are opposed to the general opinion of the 
people? What kind of law is it that goes 
counter to the sentiments of the millions for 
the sake of protecting the interests of a hand- 
ful of millionaires? What sort of State is that 
which answers the sympathetic instincts of a 
whole people with powder and ball and gal- 
lows, and puts itself at the service of a univers- 
ally detested and dreaded corporation ? Should 
not such ‘‘rights” be resisted, such law be 
scorned, and such a State be abolished? Does 
the world exist only for Carnegie and Frick, 
and are all others miserable slaves? Think of 
these things, workingmen, and talk about 
them with your fellows. 


Liberty (‘‘ Pacific” Anarchist, New York), 


July 30.—Henry C. Frick, like Charles A. 


Dana, the godfather of his two-weeks-old son, 
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is a conspicuous member of the brotherhood 
of theives. His pluck excites my admiration, 
but his suffering moves me to less pity than I 
would feel for the most ordinary cur. Why 


incommon? Does he aspire, as I do, to live 
in a society of mutually helpful equals? On 
the contrary, it is his determination to live in 
luxury produced by the toil and suffering of 
men whose necks are under his heel. He has 
deliberately chosen to live on terms of hostility 
with the greater part of the human race. 
When such a man falls, my tears refuse to flow. 
I am scarcely sorry that he is suffering; I 
shall be still less sorry if he dies. And yet I 
am very, very sorry that he has been shot. It 
would be comparatively easy to dispose of the 
Fricks if it were not forthe Berkmanns. The 
latter are the hope of the former. The strength 
of the Fricks rests on violence ; now it is to 
violence that the Berkmanns appeal. The peril 
of the Fricks lies inthe spreading of the light ; 
violence is the power of darkness. If the rev- 
olution comes by violence and in advance of 
light, the old struggle will have to be begun 
anew. The hope of humanity lies in the 
avoidance of that revolution by force which 
the Berkmanns are trying to precipitate. 


New York Standard (Henry George's paper), 
July 28.—The [Berkmann] episode is a finger 
post along the highway of our social and in- 
dustrial development. As we go on in the way 
we are going, legislating great wealth and cor- 
responding power into the hands of the few 
and making them the irresponsible masters of 
many, we shall often encounter such finger 
posts. If in time we read their warning aright, 
it will be well. If we read it wrongly, or con- 
tent ourselves with spitting at those who read 
it for us, our doom is certain. 


Twentieth Century (Socialist, New York), 
July 28.—The attempted assassination of Henry 
C. Frick is simply an incident of the industrial 
war. Such occurrences always mark times of 
great popular excitement, and it requires no 
gift of prophecy to foresee and foretell them. 
The editor of the New York Suz says that he 
predicted this assassination at the outbreak of 
the troubles. But now just because the ex- 
pected, or even the invited, has happened, you 
will hear people say that ‘‘a great revolution 
of public feeling” has been produced, and that 
the cause of labor has received a set-back 
from which it cannot recover in a generation. 
Stuff and nonsense! The struggle of men for 
justice is not so easily stayed. 


Journa! of the Knights of Labor (Philadel- 
phia), July 28.—While we condemn the would- 
be assassin and his crime, we do not forget— 
we ought not to forget—the crimes of which 
Mr. Frick has been guilty. The innocent 
blood which his hired murderers shed at Home- 
stead is not yet dry; the murders which his 
hired bravos committed in the coke regions 
are still fresh in the public memory. Onlya 
few months have passed since, in obedience to 
the orders of this man, feeble old men, tender 
women, and helpless children were turned out, 
shelterless, on a bleak mountain side inthe 
dead of winter. These things are not easily 
forgotten; it were not well that they should 
be. They are no excuse and no palliation of 
Berkmann’s crime, but they forbid that mem- 
bers of labor organizations should be more 
vehement than other men in their condemna- 
tion of that crime. 


New York People (Socialist), July 31.—Cap- 
italism has reduced itself to an intolerable ab- 
surdity. Anarchy is to-day rampant in the 
country. Down with it! We call again for 
the punishment of the Anarchists Frick, Sheriff 
McCleary, General Snowden, Colonel Streator, 
Judge Magee, William A. and Robert A. Pin- 
kerton, together with the whole pack of pirates 
whom they turned upon Homestead. If Berk- 
mann is guilty, so are these. He no more than 
they. Hea good deal less than they. 


Boston Pilot (Irish), July 30.—It is rank non- 
sense to speak of the attempted murder of Man- 





ager Frick as an injury to the cause of the 
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workingmen. ‘The workingmen are no more 
responsible for that crime than the Republican 
party was resposibie for the murder of Presi- 


| dent Garfield. A homicidal crank in each case 
should I pity this man? What have he and I | 


undertook to ‘‘remove ”’ his victim, without the 
connivance or aid of anybody else. 


WANTED, REPRESSIVE MEASURES. 

Pittsburgh Leader (Dem.), July 31.—To cope 
with Anarchy, legislation is needed, in the 
shape of both State and national laws. Con- 
gress,which has passed a law to keep out cheap 
labor, must assuredly recognize the greater 
importance of keeping out the apostles of riot, 
murder, and the destruction of property, and 
the State Assemblies should enact statutes for 
the suppression of the Anarchist who passes 
our ports without detection and plies his crim- 
inal vocation among ourcitizens. The patience 
of the American people has been too long 
abused by foreign brawlers and malcontents. 
They abuse the liberty of speech guaranteed 
the American people by our Constitution. 
They return evil for good and bite the hands 
that feed them. Now when public sentiment 
is ripe for it, and men are alive to the neces- 
sity of acting in self-defense, is the time to 
urge and force the adoption of measures that 
will insure the eradication of the whole villain- 
ous ‘* propaganda” of the Anarchists, to quote 
their own catchword, and the prevention of its 
ever taking root again in the American soil. 


Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette (Rep.), July 
28.—It is not impossible to reach this class of 
pestiferous agitators and inciters to riot and 
murder. Their nests of treason must be broken 
up, and they must be imprisoned or driven 
beyond the confines of the country. The com- 
ing into the United States from abroad of any- 
one known to be tinctured with Anarchy should 
be prohibited under severe penalties. It is of 
the utmost importance, too, that American 
citizens shall so demean themselves, under all 
circumstances, as to give no countenance to 
assassins and Anarchists. This can only be 
done by a ready obedience to the law and a 
cheerful recognition of every right of person 
and property. By so doing they will be in a 
position to demand and enforce any right which 
may be denied them. It is utterly useless as 
well as criminal to attempt to enforce legal or 
equitable rights by a resort to violence. If the 
laws are not what the necessities of the people 
demand, let them be changed; but while they 
exist every consideration of right and patriot- 
ism demands that they shall be obeyed. No 
true American will give aid and countenance to 
Anarchy. 


New York Morning Advertiser (Rep.), July 
31.—They [the Anarchists] are not citizens. 
Under our laws no professed Anarchist can be- 
come a citizen of the Republic. Then why should 
these enemies of society, law, order, and the 
American system be permitted to collect here 
and levy war upon upon us? They must move. 
This is the task for legislators and statesmen. 
No honest citizen can be abridged in his rights 
because of the necessity for suppressing these 
human mad-dogs; but the Anarchist must go. 


Springfield Republican (Ind.), July 29.—We 
are coming rapidly to recognize that Anarch- 
ists must be taken at their own estimate of 
themselves, and treated as what they profess 
to be, enemies of society. The Frick case is 
not the only intimation of what we may expect 
if their propaganda is allowed to go unchecked. 
The assault on Mr. Frick was only putting in 
practice Anarchistic doctrine, and we can only 
allow such doctrine to be taught at the risk of 
bringing to the front imitators and emulators 
of Berkmann. Freedom of speech does not in- 
clude the right to incite to riot, assassination, or 
revolution, and it has practically come to be 
the case that teaching Anarchy is thus inciting 
to crimes of this class. So far as this is true 
the suppression of Anarchistic literature, and 
its propaganda in general, cannot be consid- 
ered an offense against freedom. The offend- 
ers against freedom are the Anarchists who 
abuse it, and make it a danger rather than a 
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tors must draw the line beyond which teaching 
Anarchy must not go. We must decide, too, 
whether we can afford to give shelter to these 
enemies of all government—ours as much as 
those of any European State. 


Boston Advertiser (Rep.), July 28. — The 
Chicago convictions and executicns, although 
acting as a salutary tonic for a time, have not 


served to purge this country of the great evil | 


which there broke out into open revolution. 
The Anarchists of the United States have 


attempt at Pittsburgh is a warning which 
ought to be heeded. It therefore seems to be 
an open question whether it is not time to en- 
force existing laws against these seditious 
societies whose purpose is to put at naught 
and to overthrow all existing laws for the 
maintenance of good government. This nation 
was founded to perpetuate liberty of speech, 
thought, and action, but not one of those who 
helped to build the present national structure 
intended it to become a refuge for assassins. 
The revolutionary societies, with their blood- 
thirsty members, should be taught by the 
heavy hand of law to respect the institutions 
of this country, and the lesson cannot begin 
any too soon. 


Philadelphia Daily News (Rep.), July 28.— 
This country has too long given protection to 


murder and overthrow all established author- 
ity. Berkmann is evidently one of a band of 
conspirators who are outside the pale of civil- 
ized society. As a nation we have laughed at 
the vaporings of Most and his followers, but 
recent developments prove that they are a des 
perate and at times lawless set of men, who 
need to be closely guarded, and, if need be, 
severely punished in order that society may 
not be terrorized. 


Philadelphia Times (Ind.-Dem.), Aug. — 
There is only one remedy for the blot of An- 
archy that now stains the fairest Republic of 
the world, and that isin the prompt return of 
these disturbers to the lands from which they 
fled. We have protected the oppressed of all 
nations under the flag of the free, but when the 
fugitive criminals of the Old World become 
poid enough to attempt to infuse their deadly 
theorres into American industry, it is time for 
a sweening transportation of all foreign lawless 
elements, Let Anarchy be suppressed; and 
that can be done only by driving every An- 
archist from the iane, 


Trenton Times (Rep.j, Jusy 20.—It is peril- 
ous to attempt any restriction os the freedom 
of speech, even for so good a purpese as the 
extinction of Anarchy. But the disease » Ye- 
coming serious, and the remedy must be heroic. 
It seems possible that laws prohibiting the 
advocacy of destroying government, society, 
and individuals by bombs, bullets, daggers, 
and poison, and of kindred Anarchistic doc- 
trines, such laws to be enforced under the 
saieguards of trial by jury, can safely be put 
into operation without curtailing true liberty 
of speech. Our legislators may well give seri- 
ous thought to this problem. Anarchy is not 
an American product. It comes from abroad. 
It has not come here to stay, and the sooner 
its departure is hastened the better will it be 
for American liberty. 


Chicago Mail (Ind.), July 30.—These An- 
archists have about as much system and sense 
in their ravings asa mad dog when the fit is on 
him, They seem to be susceptible to only the 
same kind of cure. Since it seems so impos- 
sible to change them over into acceptable 
American citizens, it would seem to be advis- 
able to merely make them over into disem- 
bodied spirits as soon as they have committed 
one of the murders for which they seem to be 
thirsting continually. 

St. Paul Dispatch (Rep), July 29.—Repres- 
sion is a force which should never be invoked 
in this land until all other resources are ex- 
hausted. We have not created the conditions 
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safeguard. Sooner or later this intensely prac- | that breed Anarchy. 
tical problem must be faced, and our legisla- | so time alone can tell. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


LITERARY 


Anarchy is distinctively 
an importation. It did not find its birth here. 
If it ever secures a foothold and naturalization 
the fault will be with the American people. 
Men’s opinions must conform with civilization. 
If otherwise, and those opinions are being 
carried into effect in action, then civilization 
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Whether we will yet doj and children” is the counsel given to would-be 


assassins. It need hardly be said that no true 


| Anarchist will fail to heed and observe that 


must assert its sense of self-protection. For | 


the bloodshed which must fo'tlow wherever the 
product takes even temporary root American 
society must secure the amplest recompense. 


| The maddened beast who rushed upon Man- 





F jager Frick and all who codperated with him 
grown bold under toleration, and the dastardly 


to any extent whatever should be placed be- 
yond all possibility of future harm, and all 
civilized men should applaud the event. 
Wherever this form of social insanity manifests 
itself in a deed of violence it should be ruth- 
lessly crushed out. In this way alone will 
honorable but thoughtless toilers of American 
society escape the polluting influence of the 
doctrines of European Nihilism. 


San Francisco Argonaut (Rep.), July 25.— 
If there isto be a war between honest men and 
thieves, between law-abiding citizens and riot- 
ers, between the property-owner and the An- 
archist, there can be but one result. It will be 
the abolition of Anarchy. It will be the reign 





of law. But after the conflict is over, the | 
Government of this country will cease to be a | 
collection of States having each a collection of | 


but one State, and it will have the right to 
crush disorder with the strong hand of power. 


SOME CAPITALISTIC 


ZATIONS. 


CHARACTERI- 


Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, July 30.— 
Four Anarchists have just been sentenced in 


\**State rights.” It will be a Government of | 
a band of outlaws whose sole purpose is to | 


Paris to the penitentiary at hard labor for | 


terms ranging from twenty to five years, 
most appalling feature in this to the Anarchist 
mind, is the hard labor. 


Baltimore American, July 28.—An Anarchist 
is a person who owes an apology to humanity 
for having escaped the gallows. 


Brooklyn Standard-Union, July 28,.—The 
special object in life of the Anarchist is to 
gabble in public. Ravachol was trying to 
make a speech when the ax severed his neck. 
Berkmann is this sort of wretch. The miserable 
murderer of Garfield was of the same breed. 


Philadelphia Times, July 28.—What shall 
be done with the Anarchists who, though ar- 
rested, are not guilty enough to be treated as 
felons? This is a point which will need to be 
considered. There must be no stringing up, 
and it is questionable if it would not be con- 
sidered a brutal outrage to compel them to 
un ergo a course of baths and clean linen. 


Newark Advertiser, July 30.—No Anarchist 
ever uttered an honorable, manly sertiment, 
Their talk about the ‘‘ rights of man” is bosh. 
The rights of man will never be secured until 
this miserable crew of the Mosts and the Berk- 
manns is exterminated. 


Baltimore News, July 28.—The sentimental 
twaddle about ‘‘ the pretty Anarchist,” Emma 
Goldmann, the friend of Berkmann, and the 
long talks with her, and the description of her 
appearance, found in some of the newspapers, 
inspire disgust in intelligent American readers 
who have formed their own opinion of these 
people. The ‘‘pretty Anarchist” is eager to 
explain that she was never married to Berk- 
mann. ‘‘ lama Russian,” she says, with fine 
contempt, ‘‘ and we do not follow American 
customs.” ‘This is true; they are foreign, and 
there is nothing American aboutthem. They 
feel only contempt for our institutions, and 
they live with us only because the police will 
not permit them to live unmolested in Europe. 


Newark Evening News, July 29.—There is 
one rarely significant sentence in the last appeal 
to excite murderous cranks made in Der An- 
archist of New York. ‘‘Despise the care of wife 
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|of the Sundry Civil Bill. 


advice. 

Syracuse Evening News, July 29.—There is 
invariably a woman that turns up when an An- 
archist is arrested. Anarchy is, at least, con- 
sistent, for it eschews even matrimony, 


POLITICAL. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR ISSUE, 


The contest in the House of Representatives 
on July 27 over the World's Fair appropriation 
resulted in a victory for the friends of the 
appropriation. On a test vote 117 members 
favored the $5,000,000 appropriation (63 Dem- 
ocrats and §4 Republicans) and 105 opposed it 
(all Democrats or Farmers’ Alliance men). 
The opposition then resorted to filibustering, 
and the passage of the bill was prevented. 
The appropriation for the Fair was a feature 
The failure to pass 
the measure caused the appropriations made 
by the last Congress for various branches of 
the Government service to expire on July 30; 
and during the 31st of July these branches 
were left without resources. A motion was 
made in the House on the 3oth to extend the 
ordinary appropriations, but at the instance of 
Mr. Hopkins of Illinois (representing the 
friends of the Fair) it was defeated. On Aug. 
I the appropriations were extended until Aug. 
4. On the evening of Aug. 1 the Democratic 
House caucus voted in favor of postponing 
action on the World’s Fair appropriation until 
December. On Aug. 2 filibustering was con- 
tinued ; the caucus of the previous evening had 
been attended by less than half of the Demo- 
cratic Congressmen, and the Democratic ad- 
vocates of the appropriation refused to be 
bound by its action. 


Chicago Tribune (Rep.), July 30. — The 
Washington Post has sent a bombshell into 
the ranks of the filibusters who excuse their 
unpatriotic action against the World's Fair 
appropriation upon the ground that the amend- 
ment is unconstitutional. It reminds them 
that in the second session of the 48th Congress 
an amendment was added to the Sundry Civil 
Bili giving $300,000 to the World’s Industrial 
and Cotton Centennial Exposition at New 
Orleans, the money to be available for paying 
debts and premiums of the Exposition. And 
Congress had previously voted a loan of half 
a million to the same local fair. Among those 
who asked for this amendment and were not 
troubled with any qualms as to its constitution- 
ality were Blanchard of Louisiana, Cobb of 
Alabama, Dockery of Missouri, Forney of 
Alabama, McMillin of Tennessee, Mutchler of 
Pennsylvania, Oates of Alabama, and Wise of 
Virginia, every one of whom voted against the 
Chicago World’s Fair appropriation upon the 
ground of its unconstitutionality! There is a 
sample of Southern consistency. Why do these 
members not come out and assign the real 
reason instead of hiding behind this sham and 
pretext of unconstitutionality? Why do they 
not say manfully that it is because they hate 
Chicago? If the Fair had been located at 
New York or New Orleans they would have 
found no constitutional ohjections in the way, 
but would have voted for whatever sum was 
asked on the simple ground that it was a 
National Exhibition established by Congress 
and controlled by Federal Commissioners. 


Chicago Mail (Ind.), July 40.—Opponents of 
the World’s Fair in Congress howl about the 
unconstitutionality of anappropriation. ‘They 
forget, or at least many of them seem to, that 
a former Congress appropriated Government 
money for an exposition and that they voted 
for it. In 1885 Congressman Horr of Michigan 
offered the following amendment to the Sundry 
Civil Bill, which was adopted: 

For the purpose of aiding the World’s Industrial and 
Cotton Centenniai Exposition, now being held in the 
city of New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana, not to 
exceed the sum of $ j00.000 is appropriated, or so much 
thereof us may be necessary, to be made immediately 
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available, to be used first in payment’of the indebtness 
now outstanding of said Exposition, which is due per- 
sons, firms, or corporations living and doing business 
outside the State of Louisiana, including dues to for- 
eigners or foreign nations, and such as are due to States 
and Territories from said Exposition. 

Secondly, in payment of all premiums heretofore 
awarded or which shall be awarded, etc. 
Why should an appropriation for the New 
Orleans Exposition be constitutional and one 
for the World’s Fair unconstitutional ? Or does 
the constitutionality of an appropriation depend 
on geographical conditions ? 


Chicago Inter-Ocean (Rep.), July 29.—The 
opposition is of the meanest. It comes from 
the poverty-stricken States of the Union, in 
which the vote of the people is suppressed or 
subverted by an organized oligarchy, from the 
slum statesmen of New York City. The best 
Democrats of the South—and of the North, 
too—are favorable to the bill. The people 
favor it. The bosses of Tammany, and the 
oligarchs of wretched Mississippi, oppose it. 
Yet the opposition to final passage of the bill is 
wholly Democratic, and its vigor is a new 
assurance of the folly of trusting Democrats 
with power to prevent great enterprises. 


Chicago Times (Dem.), July 29.—The Times 
admits that had the bill been defeated, no mat- 
ter upon what pretext, the responsibility upon 
the Democratic party would have been griev- 
ous, notwithstanding that that party assembled 
in National Convention declared with empha- 
sis in favor of the appropriation. A party 
whose representatives in Congress refuse its 
bidding would appear at decided disadvantage 
before the electorate. 


Chicago Evening Post (Ind.), July 28.—Sixty- 
one Of the 105 votes cast in the House against 
the World’s Fair appropriation were the votes 
of Southern Congressmen, the majority of 
whom probably do not realize yet that this is 
a nation. 


New York World (Dem.), Aug. 2.—The ap- 
propriation in dispute is no longer the issue. 
The question now is whether a majority shall 
rule. On this point there should be no divi- 
sion of sentiment or action. It is a cardinal 
principle in the American system of govern- 
ment. Opposition is warranted only when an 
invasion of the rights or liberties of the people 
is threatened. No such menace is contained 
in this appropriation, On the contrary, the 
honor of the nation, which has invited foreign 
Powers to participate in the Exposition, is at 
stake. Even though there were no such con- 
sideration, the will of the majority should be 
the will of Congress. ‘To the Democrats who 
are playing the part of obstructionists because 
of imagined political reasons we say that, in 
the minds of the people, politics does not enter 
into this question. Only the enemies of De- 
mocracy support them in their folly. They do 
so because every additional day of such work 
means a loss of votes tothe Democratic candidates 
for President and Vice-President, This is plain 
speaking. But the time has come when plain 
speaking is necessary. Let the Democrats in 
Congress consider the welfare of their party. 
Let them bow manfully and cheerfully to the 
expressed will of the majority. And let them 
do so at once. Delay is dangerous. 


New York Sun (Dem.), Aug. 1.—No Demo- 
cratic newspaper whose word is worth printer’s 
ink dares to affirm that this appropriation is 
constitutional or on general principles lawful 
or expedient. No Democrat in Congress 
whose word is worth hearing dares to pretend 
that this is not an unprecedented exercise of a 
doubtful and dangerous power. The most 
they venture to say is that the circumstances 
are peculiar : that the Government’s honor has 
in some mysterious manner become involved 
by the reckless extravagance of the Chicago 
promoters, and that it will be better for once 
for Congress to shut its eyes to general princi- 
ples of right and make an exception in favor of 
this particular measure. It requires courage 
to face an easy-going public sentiment such as 
that which acquiesces in Chicago’s impudent 
demand. All the more honor to the Democrats 
in the House who have withstood up to to-day 
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the pressure brought to bear upon them. If they 
win their fight they will be remembered grate- 
fully for years to come. Shame on the Dem- 
ocrats who are willing to yield the principle 
because they imagine that complaisance will 
Strengthen Democratic prospects in Illinois! 
They are mistaken in their belief, for they are 
simply voting $5,000,000 into the enemy’s cof- 
fers. But if they were right in supposing that 
the Electoral vote of Illinois could be obtained 
in this manner, they would be wrong, a 
thousand times wrong, in consenting to the 
purchase. Do they realize what it is they pro- 
pose to do? To take $5,000,000 out of the 
Treasury of the United States with which to 
buy the election of a President—what honest 
man could accept the office under a title thus 
acquired ? 


Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), July 28.—It is 
rather late for the strict constructionists. Some 
of the fiercest of them have recently and 
tumultuously put through a River and Harbor 
Bill—it goes to the statute book yearly— 
which would have shocked those of the fathers 
who were particular about Federal jurisdic- 
tion. Beside, it would not be easy to disregard 
the precedent of the Philadelphia Exhibition. 
It is true that Philadelphia returned the money, 
but the Constitution so far as it might hinder 
the proceeding applies to a loan as well as toa 
gift. Nor is it relevant that Chicago, in the 
height of her enthusiasm about getting the 
Fair, protested that she did not need the 
money, should not ask for it, and would not 
take it. She has changed her mind on the 
subject. That is all there is about that. She has 
settled down to the real business of the under- 
taking. She has ascertained how enormously 
expensive it is. The managers find that they 
want more money, want all they can get, are 
willing to take and ask for help. Now what 
concerns the mass of the people is not a joke 
at the cost of Chicago, is not the question 
whether Chicago has been always and entirely 
consistent. The object of interest is the Ex- 
hibition, Since it has been agreed upon, every- 
body, o matter whether or where in the first 
instance he wanted it to be held, desires that it 
shall be a success. The appropriation undoub- 
tedly would command popular approval. 


Brooklyn Times (Rep.), July 29.—The peo- 
ple are not so short-sighted as the strict con- 
struction economists in Congress, and the per- 
sistent opposition of the mossbacks to the 
World’s Fair appropriation is every day alien- 
ating the Democratic party from the sympa- 
thies of progressive Americans. 


Boston Herald (Ind.), July 29.—We are un- 
able to appreciate either that spirit of economy 
or that nice regard for constitutional scruples 
that leads members of Congress to refuse to 
vote the sum in aid of the Chicago Exhibition 
asked for. This has become a great national 
affair. Our country is fully identified with it 
in the eyes of foreign nations. The reputation 
of the country is involved in its success or fail- 
ure. It hastaken on proportions so great as 
to render it both unjust and inappropriate that 
it should be left to individual enterprise to 
meet the full expense made necessary. The 
Exhibition is one that appeals strongly to the 
spirit of pride in their country and in its posi- 
tion before the world among the people. With 
our great national wealth, we ought never to 
have stopped to haggle over the expense 
involved in an appropriation for it. It is clearly 
too late to do this now, if it were even appro- 
priate. 


Lewiston Evening Journal (Rep.), July 29.— 
The Democratic party, which extinguished 
itself in 1861 by an unforgetable career, pre- 
faced the deeds of ’61 with filibustering and 
nullification for a decade or two, in which it 
was making ready for the high horse of Sum- 
ter. Whenever there is any mutiny or nullifi- 
cation, if they have any apologists, they may 
be found in the Bourbon press. After more 
than six months of almost absolute neglect of 
the public interects, the life of the present ses- 
sion of Congress is prolonged by Democratic 
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filibustering, resisting the cardinal doctrines 
of majority rule. 


Washington Post (Ind.-Rep.), July 31.—The 
spectacle presented by the House of Represen- 
tatives cannot be an edifying one to the De- 
mocracy of the country, and it is certainly be- 
coming a severe trial to the patience of the 
people at large. Not only is the principle of 
majority rule, which should obtain in all legis- 
lative bodies, openly and obnoxiously set 
aside, but the public interests are ignored, and 
the machinery of the Government put in 
jeopardy, and all for what? The House not 
long ago by a decisive majority vote agreed 
to concur in the Senate’s amendment to the 
Sundry Civil Bill making an appropriation for 
the World’s Fair. By all rules of right and 
reason the opposition should have accepted 
this decision and allowed the legitimate busi- 
ness of the session to be wound up. Instead 
of this, the minority have raised the black 
flag of rule or ruin, and instituted a truculent 
filibustering war to annul or override the pre- 
vious action of the House, and defeat a prop- 
osition that is not only intrinsically merito- 
rious, but which nine-tenths of the people of 
the United States will approve sooner than 
see the success of the Exposition endangered 
or the Government humiliated by any failure 
of its duty in its behalf. 


Baltimore American (Rep.), Aug. 1.—In the 
Northwestern States, where the Democrats 
profess to believe they will make heavy gains 
in November, the people are unanimously in 
favor of the appropriation, and will undoubt- 
edly visit their indignation upon the party 
which checks or defeats it, so that, from the 
low standpoint of party policy, it is a prodig- 
ious blunder. It is folly to say that the voters 
care nothing about it, because the campaign in 
New York, in which Fassett was defeated, is 
too recent. There the World’s Fair was the 
only issue, and, rightly or wrongly, the elec- 
tion turned on it. 


Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), July 29.—It is 
recorded with pleasure that the opposition to 
the World’s Fair comes entirely from the Dem- 
ocrats. Every Republican present in the House 
voted for the appropriation that was adopted 
by the Republican Senate. The nation is 
responsible for this Fair. It is pledged to the 
support of the enterprise. Foreign nations 
have been invited to participate upon the invi- 
tation of this Government. To oppose the ap- 
propriation is to manifest the meanest kind of 
a spirit—a spirit unworthy of the great nation 
that asks the world to be its guests. And not 
only is it a mean thing to do to oppose the 
Fair, but it is unpatriotic in the extreme. The 
man who filibusters against the appropriation 
is unfit to hold a seat in the Congress of the 
United States. ‘Turn him out! 


Cleveland Leader (Rep.), July 30.— The 
Southern Democrats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives have made a bitter fight against the 
World’s Fair appropriation, but it is safe to 
predict that they will not open their mouths to 
save the sum of $50,000 which the Appropria- 
tions Committee has decided to recommend 
for the relief of sufferers by the recent floods 
on the Lower Mississippi. That sort of thing 
is very different in a Southern Bourbon’s eyes 
from the granting of national aid to a great 
national enterprise for the benefit of the whole 
country. 


Charleston News and Courier (Dem.), July 
29.—The five million dollars asked for will be 
contributed, if the appropriation is granted, 
practically by forty of the States. If the 
amount were divided among them equally each 
would pay about $125,000. If it were divided 
according to population, South Carolina, for 
example, would pay about $80,000, and the 
other States in proportion. South Carolina, 
however, has refused to appropriate even $25,- 
000, as proposed, for the purpose uf sending 
an exhibit of its own to the Fair, and several 
other States have likewise declined to appro- 
priate acent. This illustrates very plainly the 
difference between taxing the people directly 
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and taxing them indirectly; between a Legisla- 
ture’s expending the people’s money and Con- 
gress squandering it. The cause of Govern- 
mental extravagance is vastly promoted by the 
divided responsibility of the Congressmen, and 
their distance from their constituents. There 
would be no world’s fairs, nor fat pension lists 
either, in this country if they had to be sup- 
ported by separate State appropriations. It is 
Congress that makes spendthrifts of us all. 


Nashville Banner (Lem.), July 29.—lf the 
Southern Democratic members of the House 
had opposed the extravagance of pension ap- 
propriations with one-tenth the zeal with which 
they are filibustering against the World’s Fair 
appropriation, they would have done their 
country an infinitely greater service. The 
trouble is that while all these members con- 
demn the pension enormity, they haven’t the 
courage to make a stout resistance when the 
annual pension appropriations are increased by 
millions upon millions. They are afraid they'll 
hurt the par-tee. Yet they very courageously 
oppose the appropriation for the Chicago Ex- 
position in the alleged interest of economy. If 
the World’s Fair were to be held in the South, 
wonder how it would be? 


Nashville Herald (Dem.), July 29.—The 
Democrats of the House whew oppose the 
World’s Fair appropriation are carrying out 
their threat to filibuster in order to prevent its 
consummation. This is a great piece of folly, 
and by no process of reasoning can it be recon- 
ciled to good policy and sound statesmanship. 
We regret that so many of our Southern mem- 
bers, and especially those from Tennessee, 
would lend themselves to such tactics and as- 
sume the responsibility for tthe defeat of the 
Sundry Civil Bill, which now seems prob- 
able. 


Philadelphia Evening Telegraph (Rep.), July 
28.—The argument offered by the radical op- 
ponents of the World’s Fair appropriation, that 
the Constitution does not contemplate such a 
disposition of the public funds, came to hand 
rather late inthe day. The time to consider 
such an argument was when the question of 
committing the Government to the support of 
the Fair was under discussion. If the Gov- 
ernment has no authority in the premises, 
that was the time to say so; and on the pre- 
sumption that nothing can be legally done 
about such an undertaking, under the Consti- 
tution, it should have been left severely alone. 
Then everybody would have known just what 
to expect, and would have acted accordingly. 
The people have got to pay for the Columbian 
celebration out of their own pockets, anyway, 
and, if understood from the beginning, it would 
not have made so much difference, asa matter of 
money, whether they paid through the United 
States Treasury or by direct subscription. Now, 
however, it does make a very great difference. 
The Government is committed to the Fair. 
Whether Congress has a constitutional right to 
accord Government sanction or not, the fact is 
that such sanction has been given, and it is now 
too late to withdraw it. The Columbian celebra- 


the people of America, with the official repre- 


sentatives of the Republic enacting the part of | 


hosts. To this festival the President has cor- 
dially invited guests from all over the world, 
and his invitation has been generally ‘‘accepted 
with pleasure.” Having instructed the Presi- 
dent to bid our neighbors to our party, for 
Congress to come forward just as they are all 
getting ready to start, and to declare that we 
have no right to give any party at all, would be 
strange conduct towards invited guests. If 
Mr. Holman or any other objector wanted to 
say that we are too poorto hold any celebra- 
tion, that we can’t afford to entertain company, 
and that we haven’ta spare dollar to pay for 
refreshments, they could have consistently 


based their opposition to an appropriation on | 


that ground; but to undertake to back out now 
from admitted responsibility, on the pretext 
that we have no constitutional right to incur 
the same, is too much like pleading the baby 
act. 


THK: 
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THE FORCE BILL. 


New York Sun (Dem.), Aug. 3.—The Force 
Bill is not given up. ‘The desire for it, and 
the necessity for it, are as strong as ever 
among the Republicans. They are pledged to 
| it by more than their repeated pledges; they 
are pledged to it by necessity, and by the lust 
of power. They will never give it up until the 
hopelessness of it is made clear beyond dis- 
pute. If there is any Democrat who has been 
deceived by the Republican pretense that the 
Force Bill is not at issue, he knows little of 
the Republican party. The Republicans are 
very anxious to produce the impression that 
they don’t care about the Force Bill at present. 
Less than two years ago they thought it was 
more important than the tariff; and so it is, 
and so they will show it to be if they get into 
power again. Beat them, and so beat the 
Force Bill. Even the most fanatical Free 
Trader must be struck by the 77ibune’s con- 
fession that there are future tariff bills by the 
hundred in the Force Bill. 


Detroit Free Press (Dem.), July 28.—The 
Chicago 77risune, in its anxiety to help the 
Republican cause, characterizes the Force Bill 
as ‘‘a mere ghost.” Had the organ stopped 
there it would have stood upon good fighting 
ground at least, for its assertion is open to dif- 
ferent constructions, and is at best of an in- 
tangible and uncertain character, 
tinuing with a vague idea of showing the 
ghostly character of the proposed measure, the 
Tribune says that ‘* The breath of life cannot 
be blown into it unless the Republicans can 
carry a majority, hold the Senate, and reélect 
Harrison.”” In this statement there is an im- 
plied admission and an unmistakable inference, 


fair-minded citizens of the country to do all 
possible for the defeat of the party going before 
the country with an endorsement of the Force 
Bill as the most conspicuous plank in its plat- 
form. ‘The Force Bill is at present ‘‘a mere 
ghost.”” Let the Republicans get a majority 
in the House, secure the Senate, and give Har- 


come a thing of life, a present reality, a menace 
to the peace of the country, a mainstay of the 
party which has no higher purpose or more 
cherished desire than to retain supremacy in 
the affairs of this Government. 


Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), July 28.—There 
is no half-way ground between the two parties 
in this section where the disgruntled and dis- 


both of the old parties. He who opposes one 
will naturally and inevitably find himself lean- 


We say naturally and inevitably, for the reason 
that all the issues between the two old parties 
are subordinate to the one great and over- 
whelming issue of race supremacy, of which 
the Force Bill is merely one of the manifesta- 
tions. That is the whole truth of the situa- 
tion. 





Richmond State (Dem.), July 28.—The third 


, egy 2 : : | party orators and press refer to the Republican | 
tion is, ina sense, a public festival, given by | 


Force Bill measure as a ‘‘ spook,” a ‘‘ buga- 
boo,” etc. But it is nothing of the sort. Itis 
a most serious menace. Never was the Re- 
publican party more earnestly 
to any issue than that of putting the South un- 
der force rule, by backing up their Supervisors 
and Marshals by United States bayonets. 


Nashville American (Dem.), July 28.—It is 
all very well to shout that the Force Bill is 
|dead. It is all very well to cry aloud that the 
Republican party is now a party of love, hav- 
ing forgotten its old hatreds and wiped off 
the pages of its history the many former 
attempts to make the Federal bayonet control 
the Southern ballot. Southern white men are 
not to be deceived, however. They know 
their enemy whether behind a domino or in 
|the broad glare of electricity. 
| that when the Republican Convention, which 
| recently held rabid pow-wow in Minneapolis, 
put into its platform the demand for a Force 
sill, it was the plank which every Republican 
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But, con- | 


both of which urge the Democrats and other | 


rison another term, then their ghost will be-| 


satisfied voter may safely stand and oppose | 


ing toward and finally supporting the other. | 


committed | 


They know | 
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heart cherished closest and dearest up to its 
cockles. 


Charleston News and Courier (Dem.), July 
28.—Asto the ‘‘fear of negro domination troub- 
ling the minds of the Southern people,” that is 
simply ridiculous, The white population of 
South Carolina is only about two-thirds of the 
colored population, and we give absolutely no 
thought to the question of negro domination 
jeven here. It is white Republican domination 
| that we have learned to regard as the sum of 
j}all evils, not the agency of the innocent and 

easily misled negro. 


| Mobile News (Dem.) July 28.—The Force 

| Bill is a direct issue before the people of the 

| country, and they who attempt to mislead the 
| South by declaring that it is not the vital ques- 

}tion there, either lack intelligence to under- 
stand the truth or deliberately seek to confuse 
Southern voters by falsehood. 





Philadelphia Press (Rep.), July 30.—The 
Evening Post says there are signs that the Re- 
publican party wants to get rid of the Force 
Bill as anissue. The Evening Post is mistaken. 

| The Republican party believes that every man 
|in the Republic entitled to a vote should be 
| allowed to exercise the right of suffrage. And 
|it will stand on that proposition gladly for all 
| time. 

Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette (Rep.), July 
29.—Such a bill was defeated by the Senate in 
the 51st Congress when that body was more 
strongly Republican than it is now, or is likely 

|to be in the 53d Congress. It was opposed 

| generally by the Western Senators, and the 
| Opposition to it has certainly not abated since 
that. Many Republicans who deplore the sup- 
pression of the colored vote as a grievous 
crime against the ballot-box believe the evil 
cannot be remedied by Congressional legisla- 
tion, but that the national disgrace will con- 
tinue until the problem works out its own 
| solution by new questions that will arise and 
divide the white vote. ‘There is no more dan- 
ger of a ‘‘ Force Bill” being passed by the 

Republican Senate than there is that Cleveland 

will carry Pennsylvania, and the question will 

| cut no figure in the campaign. 





New York Times (Ind.), Aug. 1.—Republi- 
cans cannot defend the Force Bill scheme, and 
they do not wish to be called on to defend it. 
Let a Republican orator or a Republican editor 
describe the scheme himself and he is all right, 
| but there is a great difference between a de- 
fense of the thing that he will outline anda 
| defense of the real thing. As the Zimes has 
repeatedly stated, the most objectionable feat- 
ure of the Force Bill scheme is the returning 
board—a board consisting of three men ap- 
pointed by a Federal Court,wko are to receive 
the election returns from the Federal Super- 
visors and issue the certificates of election, 
which the Clerk of the House must be bound 
by. That returning board had to be put into 
the scheme; without it the purpose of the 
Republican leaders could not be carried into 
effect. Forty John I. Davenports might be 
| put into every Southern State with authority 

to do what has been done in New York City, 
but without the returning boards nothing could 
| be accomplished. 


Providence Journal (Ind.), July 29.— The 
making of the Force Bill superior to the tariff 
in importance would lose the party many votes 
that might have been won on a courageous and 
well-defined tariff issue. The independent ele- 
ment, whose chief interest is now in tariff re- 
form, not having any fear of the Republicans 
on the Force Bill, could hardly be induced by 
foolish Force Bill talk to vote for a party 
which, as seems to be true of the Democratic 
party at the present moment, either lacks the 
courage of its convictions on the tariff or else 
has no convictions on it at all. 


Detroit Evening News (Ind.), July 30.—Re- 
publican orators and newspapers are not say- 
ing much about the Force Bill, and are trying 
by this silence to keep it out of the campaign. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, the very champion of the 
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measure, made a long speech in Boston the 
other day, in which he made no allusion to the 
Force Bill. This silence, however, does not 
mean an abandonment of the policy but only a 
fear to bring it to the front. If the Republicans 
are given the opportunity in the next Congress, 
they will be as sure to try to turn the South 
upside down as they will be sure not to give us 
a tariff for revenue only. 


KNUTE NELSON’S CANDIDACY. 


The Minnesota Republican State Conven- 
tion, July 28, nominated for Governor Knute 
Nelson, who voted for the Mills Bill in the 
soth Congress. 


St. Paul Globe (Rep.), July 29.—Mr. Nelson 
heard what the leaders of the Republican party 
had to say in favor of the doctrine that a high 
tariff means general prosperity. He himself 
studied the problem independently and care- 
fully. He was in the maturity of his powers, 
charged with a solemn responsibility; and, 
acting after deliberation and reflection, so pro- 
found was his conviction that the Democracy 
was right that he overstepped the limits of 
partisanship and cast his vote for the Mills 
Bill, with all its errors and shortcomings. It 
is impossible to misunderstand the significance 
of this course. Mr. Nelson’s last public act 
was the most emphatic declaration he was 
capable of making to the effect that Protection 
does not protect, and that the path of progress 
for the farmers of Minnesota must be along the 
line of lower customs duties, if it would be 
along the line of safety. 


Philadelphia Record (Dem.), Aug. 1.—The 
nomination of Knute Nelson by the Republi- 
cans of Minnesota as their candidate for Gov- 
ernor shows that the Republican party of the 


“Northwest finds itself unable to resist the spirit 


of tariff reform. Knute Nelson was one of the 
Republicans of Minnesota who voted for the 
Mills Bill in the 50th Congress, and gloried in 
his support of that Democratic ‘‘ Free Trade” 
measure. His nomination as the Republican 
candidate for Governor of Minnesota upon 
such a record shows how little attachment the 
Republicans of the Northwest have for the 
high tariff policy of the Republican party. It 
shows, too, that the Western Republicans are 
ready to retreat from the high tariff ground of 
their party on the first favorable opportunity. 


Minneapolis Tribune (Rep.), July 30.—The 
office of Governor has no more to do with the 
question of Protection or Free Trade than the 
office of deacon ina church. Even if it had, 
the developments of the past few years since 
Mr. Nelson was in Congress have entirely 
changed the issues. ‘The points for which Mr. 
Nelson contended then are not in controversy 
now. On the other hand, the Democratic 
party has abandoned the moderate Protective 
ideas which it incorporated in the Mills Bill 
and has come out openly for British Free 
Trade. A new issue has been raised therefore 
and has arrayed against the Democratic party 
or will array before the campaign is over, all 
who are not blind partisans or witless followers 
of a false prophet. 


Philadelphia Press (Rep.), Aug. 2.—Mr. 
Nelson was nominated, not because of his 
tariff views, but because of his strong person- 
ality and his special relation to the Scandina- 
vian voters. He lacked but little of a nomina- 
tion two years ago, before the McKinley tariff 
was passed, and before the land-slide of 1890 
was known or foreseen. Can it be pretended 
that his strong support then indicated any ap- 
prehension? ‘The same Convention which 
nominated him adopted resolutions ratifying 
and endorsing the Republican National plat- 
form. That defines the position of the Repub- 
licans of Minnesota on the tariff. 


THE ALABAMA ELECTION. 


Baltimore Sun (Dem.), Aug. 2.—The first 
State election since the Democratic and Re- 
publican National Conventions placed their 
Presidential tickets in the field took place in 
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Alabama yesterday, and the returns so far in- 
dicate a sweeping Democratic victory. There 
is much significance in this result. Governor 
Thomas G. Jones, the Democratic candidate, 
had as an opponent Captain R. F. Kolb, one of 
the most prominent Alliance men in the State, 
who ran on the assurance of support from a 
number of dissatisfied Democrats and Alliance 
men, the third party, and the Republicans. 
That the leaders of the latter party gave Cap- 
tain Kolb support is indicated by a publication 


made in the Birmingham Age-Hcrald, showing | 


that at least a portion of the money used 
by the Kolbites in the printing of elec- 
tion tickets, etc., was collected from Wash- 
ington. The canvass has been an _ exceed- 
ingly earnest and in some quarters a bitter 
one, the opponents of the Democratic party 
knowing that if Jones’s defeat could be ac- 
complished they could use with effect the claim 
that the ‘Solid South” was broken. But all 
these efforts have been in vain, and Alabama 
remains in the Democratic fold by a majority 
whlch makes the State perfectly safe in No- 
vember, and which will serve as an incentive 
and inspiration to the Democrats of her sister 
States, to put forth their best efforts to make 
the South more solid than ever in November 
for Cleveland and Stevenson and tariff reform. 
Governor Jones made an able, dignified, and 
aggressive canvass, and is entitled to the con- 
gratulations which will pour in on him from all 
sections of the country. 


THE LIQUOR ISSUE. 


CANADIAN ASPECTS. 
PROHIBITION WINS IN MANITOBA. 


Dispatch from Winnepeg, New York Voice, 
Aug. 4.—The late Provincial Parliament, by 
request of the League representing all temper- 
ance organizations of the Province, provided 
for a vote on the day of the Provincial election, 
July 23, to get the mind of the electors on 
Prohibition. The returns are not yet all made. 
All towns and rural districts heard from, how- 
ever, give large majorities for Prohibition— 
three in favor to one against. Most members 
elected are pledged to legislate according to 
the people’s expressed desire. The League 
will ask for a law in harmony with the vote. 
The opponents of Prohibition hope to frustrate 
us on the ground that the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, and not the Provincial Parliament, has 
power to enact such a law. Prohibitionists 
believe the Province has power to legislate, 
and will take action to that effect. 


PROHIBITION BY PROVINCES. 


London (Ont.) Advertiser, July 29.—Manitoba 
has, by a large majority, pronounced for the 
Prohibition of the liquor traffic, and in all 
probability a law in accord with the vote will 
be promoted at the next session of the Legis- 
lature. The Provinces at present cannot stop 
the importation of liqucr; that would be an 
interference with trade and commerce which 
the British North America Act places exclu- 
sively under the control of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. ‘There are doubts as to whether or 
not the Provinces can prevent the manufac- 
ture of intoxicants within their bounds. But 
Premier Mowat holds that the Provincial 
Legislatures have the right to legislate, 
giving the municipalities power to totally 
prohibit the sale of liquors within their 
limits, and he has crystallized those views 
into a law that has so far been pro- 
nounced by the Courts to be within 
the powers of the Province. There are 
eminent legal authorities, too, who hold 
that the power which the Provincial Leg- 
islature delegates to subordinate bodies it can 
fitly exercise itself, and they reason that the 
Province of Manitoba and the Province of On- 
tario can pass a law prohibiting the sale of 
liquors throughout their ent.re bounds, just as 
easily as they can grant Local Option to the 
municipalities. Among other noted jurists who 
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] take this view is Hon. David Mills. It seems, 
therefore, that if the friends of temperance are 
debarred from that full and effective measure 
of Prohibition which can alone be granted by 
the Dominion Government, and which shall 
embrace the prohibition of the manufacture as 
well as the sale of liquors throughout Canada, 
they can look forward to securing the next best 
thing—Prohibition by Provinces. That gon 
about with wise caution would soon force the 

| Royal Commission farce from the stage, and 
compel the granting of the fuller and more sat- 
isfactory boon. It is coming. 

DOINGS OF THE PROHIBITION COMMISSION. 

Halifax Herald, July 23.—The Herald has 
been unable. to publish a verbatim report of 
the proceedings before the Prohibition Com- 
mission; but we have endeavored by present- 
ing our readers daily with an impartial sum- 
mary to keep them informed as to the nature 
of the evidence which has been submitted on 
both sides. The proceedings of the past few 
days cannot fail to convey the impression that 
the work of the Commission will prove of very 
great value to those who desire to reach a just 
conclusion as to the practicability of enforcing 

a Prohibitory liquor law in this country. It is 
valuable, in the first place, in that the men 
who champion the one cause or the other are 
placing on record the facts and the arguments 

on which their conclusions are based. ‘The 
weak points in the armor of each party are 

thus clearly indicated at the outset, and the 
lines of battle are daily more closely drawn. 

The members of the Commission act with 

commendable impartiality; and no doubt 

they will continue to do so throughout. 

As to the moral aspects of the question the 
majority may have no difficulty in reaching an 
intelligent conclusion, But there are practical 

difficulties which must necessarily be overcome 

The work of the Commission will direct publi: 

attention to these and provoke a serious con 

sideration of their practical bearing upon the 
point at issue. With the evidence at hand 
further futile discussion of the purely theoretical] 
aspects of the question may be avoided. The 
best minds of the country will be furnished 
with all the data necessary to the practical 
solution of the problem as it exists in the Do- 
minion of Canada. ‘The issues will be clearly 
defined and made far more simple than ever 
before. If the advocates of Prohibition are 
sincere, and we believe that the majority are, 
they will not have cause to regret that the real 
difficulties of the situation are clearly under- 

stood before any attempt is made to frame a 

Prohibition measure. 


DRUNKENNESS IN CONGRESS. 


New VorkVoice(Proh.), Aug. 4.—The pres- 
ent Congress may be excused for being unusu- 
ally sensitive about allusions to the drink habits 
of its members. First came the Votce exposé 
of the saloons in the basement of the Capitol, 
and the patronage given them by members of 
the two Houses. ‘Then came Senator Vest’s 
cutting allusion to these same saloons, in the 
debate on the World’s Fair appropriation, 
which allusion we published July 21. But 
Congressman Tom Watson, of Georgia, leade1 
of the People’s party in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, last week, contrived to kick up 
the biggest muss yet, with his plain, 
direct, unflinching charges hurled into the 
teeth of an angry, hissing House. In 
confirmation of Watson’s statements, Otis, 
of Kansas, Miss Dwyer, reporter for the Aw- 
tional Economist, Halvorsen, of Minnesota, 
Butler, of Iowa, Davis, of Kansas, and Kem, 
of Nebraska, testified to various cases of drunk- 
enness among the members of Congress on the 
floor, When Watson wished to prove the ex- 
istence of the Capitol barrooms, Boatner, 
Chairman of the Investigating Committee, re- 
fused, saying that that was ‘‘ a matter of pub- 
lic notoriety.” This is a fitting close to the 
lsession of our nation’s lawmakers. And vet 
| many testified that this Congress was no worse 
than previous Congresses—rather better, in 
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fact. But what can be expected of any Con- 
gress that legislates on the principle that whis- 
key is a good creature of God and violates the 
laws in order to place a bar in each wing of the 
Capitol? Our congratulations to Tom Watson, 
and our assurances of admiration for his exhib- 
ition of nerve. He ought to be a Prohibition- 
ist. 


Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.-Rep.), Aug. 1.— 
The House has given undue prominence to 
Mr. Watson, of Georgia, in ordering an inquiry 
iato his published allegations that he had seen 
members reeling about the aisles of the House 
in a drunken condition while debating great 
issues. The charge, though it might be sup- 
ported by a few isolated instances, was entirely 
too general and sweeping. Congress has been 
greatly bettered in this respect within the last 
thirty years; the abuse of liquor by members 
during business sessions is exceptional, as ex- 
ceptional probably as in any other assembly of 
an equal number of men. The only possible 
good that can come out of the inquiry into Mr. 
Watson’s exaggeration is a curtailment of 
restaurant privileges, which is desirable. 
There is no more reason why Congress should 
permit drinking in the House than that liquor 
should be circulated freely in any business es- 
tablishment. On that point the Prohibition 
members are right, but they should not coun- 
tenance such intemperance of statement as that 
by Mr. Watson in order to enforce temperance 
of conduct. 


THE REPUBLICANS IN IOWA. 


Chicago Union Signal (W.C. 7. U.), July 
28.—The Republican State Convention in 
lowa, by an overwhelming vote, laid on the 
table the following resolution: ‘* That the Re- 
publican party reiterates its former utterances 
on the temperance issue, and will take no 
backward steps on that or any other moral 
question.” The Iowa State Temperance Alli- 
ance, hitherto non-partisan, now has the fol- 
lowing to say in a circular recently issued: 

This action of the Republican State Convention was 
without justification or precedent. The party has 
heretofore, after endorsing the national platform, also 
outlined its policy on State issues, but now for the first 
time adeclaration of j)rinciples as to State issues is 
omitted, and there is deep significance in the fact. The 
saloon element in the Convention was united, bold, 
and aggressive, and, supported by the railroad influ- 
ence, carried its point with a uniformity that indicated 
a prearranged plan. It placed at the head of its Elec- 
toral ticket, by much the largest vote accorded to any 
man balloted for by the Convention, a man who is, 
next to Governor Boies, the most pronounced advocate 
of the licensed saloon in the State. 

The Alliance at its last meeting adopted the 
following: 

That we regard the question of Prohibition in lowa 
as paramount to any political issue now at stake, and 
we will hereafter give our suffrages and influence to 
no individual or organization that is not true to 
Prohibition, The next step will be an effort to 
induce the Republican State Convention of 1893 to 
relegate the Prohibition to the legislative districts. 
Unless this programme is met with a vigorous and 
determined protest, the Prohibitory Law will be re- 
pealed by the next Legislature. ‘The disposition of so 
many friends of Prohibition to approve and aid in 
carrying out the suggestions of party leaders without 
questioning their purpose or the result, makes the situ- 
ation still more critical. Let it be remembered that 
Prohibition enforced is Prohibition respected and 
popular. While politicians plot and betray, let us not 
be found wanting in energy and devotion, 

All honorto the brave men and women who 
have put forth this pronunciamento. The 
people of Iowa have no truer friends than they. 


THE PROHIBITION PARTY AT TH1s TIME, AS 
Sizep Up BY M. HALSTEAD.—We have not in 
many years found the Prohibitionists, so far 
along as we are in the Presidential campaign, 
inso lowastate. They receive no attention 
from the people at large, and do not seem to 
think much of themselves. 
caused the blood-poisoning of the Prohib or- 
ganization is the base use to which it has been 
subjected as an ally of the Democratic party. 
The meanness of the system must corrode the 
conscience of one who feels a sense of re- 
sponsibility for it. The promotion of saloon 
politics is not an evil that is warrantable under 
any pretense of good, The brandy and water 
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nomination of a Presidential ticket touched up 
the general sense of the ridiculous.—Brook/yn 
Standard- Union (Rep.), July 30. 


RELIGIOUS. 


CREED, CHARACTER, DOGMA, AND 
DEED. 

New York Observer, July 28.—In our sister 
city of Brooklyn, in a church known the world 
over, a Western minister recently referred to 
the Christian Endeavor movement as one of 
the means that are changing the thought of 
the Church from creed to character and from 
dogma to deed. ‘That may be alliterative, but 
there is an air of absurdity about it, because 
if the Church is to take her thought 
away from creed and dogma, she will very 
soon be devoid of character and minus any 
good deeds. The Church might as well talk 
of giving up thinking about faith for awhile and 
giving attention to works. We cannot have 
works apart from faith. We cannot have deeds 
of value without dogmas, nor can we have ster- 
ling character withoutcreed. Fora few years 
past there has been abroad a movement to 
exalt character at the expense of creed and 
to lift up deed at the expense of dogma; but 
this is owing to the one-sideness of the human 
min, which fails to take in the complete view 
of truth, It is so engrossed with the full corn 
in the ear and the beauty of it that it proposes 
to dispense with the more practical stalk. Or 
it is so taken up with the fruitage of the tree 
that it proposes to dispense with the root. It 
is ever well that the Church’s creed should 
ripen into character and her dogma into 
deed. Without works faith is deed, and in 
too many experiences there is little else than 
a name to live. But we object to seeing 
these set off one against the other as though 
Creed and Dogma were great Philistines which 
the little Davids of Character and Deed were 


about to engage and with their stones from | 


the brook to lay low in humiliation and death. 
These are not contending forces but intimately 
related qualities. Creed scarce deserves the 
name till it has blossomed into character, and 
dogma will be of little worth till it has fruited 
into deed. It is true, too, as indeed we have 
already intimated, that dogma and creed are 
at times made to take the place of deed and 
character. Too many persons are content to 
possess a clear-cut creed which fences off the 
border lines of truth toa nicety, but ploughs 
no fields, sows no seed, and reaps no harvest. 
Such faith, however clear, is not vital, for 
faith that bringeth not forth works is dead, it 
abideth alone. ‘The essential connection be- 
tween faith and works is too vividly set forth 
by Christ in the parable of the judgment of 
the sheep and the goats to be forgotten or in 
the slightest degree ignored. 


CHICAGO AND THE SUNDAY-CLOSING 
PROVISO, 

Christian Statesman (New York), July 30.— 
Some of the anti-Sabbath editors who have 
sent their brains away on a vacation are seri- 
ously approving the threat reported to have 
been made in Chicago, that the management 
of the World’s Fair would not take even five 
millions from the Gevernment, much less half 
a million, if coupled with the condition of Sab- 
bath closing. They forget that even the half 
million (additional to a previous million) that 
has been voted by both Houses for the Gov- 
ernment exhibit, coupled with a Sabbath- 


closing condition for the whole Fair, 
|carries with it all that makes the Exhibi- 
tion national and international, namely, 





Government approval and participation, with- 
out which the Fair would be only a money- 
making show of Chicago by Chicago and for 
Chicago, entirely destitute of the patriotic as- 
pect that attracts foreign visitors or even our 
own American people. To refuse the half 
million would be to cancel the Government ex- 
hibit and so blackball the Government. Chicago 
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cannot afford to give the ‘‘bluff” to the United 
States. In that case not only would Christians 
boycott the Fair because of Sunday opening, 
but patriots also, because of its discourtesy to 
the Government. 





A PossisLE INCIDENT OF HOME RULE.— 
One of the calamities to follow the triumph of 
Home Rule, if the 7%mes—London—is relia- 
ble, is the destruction of Dublin University, 
| whose tercentenary has just been celebrated 
| with unusual circumstance. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were present in their official heads, and 
gave new and remarkable evidence of the close 
relations of these three venerable institutions. 
Representatives of Princeton and Yale were 
among the visitors. The great Bible scholar, 
Ussher, and those lights of English letters, 
Swift, Berkeley, Burke, Goldsmith, and Tom 
Moore are among the immortal names on its 
catalogue of alumni. It is Protestant to the 
core. Yet its liberality is shown in that it was 
first of all the English universities to admit 
dissenters and Roman Catholics to degrees, 
honors, and emoluments. Of course Arch- 
bishop Walsh, who will be the uncrowned king 
of Ireland, should Home Rule prevail, will 
promptly suppress its revenues and put out its 
light in extreme darkness. But what strikes 
us as strange is, that the Protestants of the 
United Kingdom donot guard against any such 
possibility by abundant private endowments. 
‘* Establishment” of any sort seems to sap 
manly self-reliance.— Western Christian Advo- 
cate (Cincinnati), July 27. 


THE WorK OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE Soct- 
ETY.— The seventy-sixth annual report of the 
American Bible Society shows that the cash 
receipts for general purposes for the year end- 
ing March 31 were $556,527.29. In addition 
to this the sum of $5,165 was received for per- 
manent investment. The total cash disburse- 
ments for general purposes were $593,588.31, 
being $7,061.02 in excess of the receipts. The 
| total issues were 1,298,196 copies. Of these 
936,578 were issued from the Bible House and 
361,618 in foreign lands, ‘The total number of 
volumes issued by the Society in the seventy- 
six years of its existence is 55,531,908. The 
cost of foreign work in the last ten years has 
been $1,493,892.91.—NMew York Critic. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE ALICE MITCHELL CASE, 

Philadelphia North American, Aug. I.— 
The jury in the Alice Mitchell case at Mem- 
phis has rendered a verdict of insanity as to 
the present condition of the accused. Alice 
Mitchell conceived a violent attachment to Miss 
Freda Ward, and wished to marry her female 
sweetheart. In a frenzy of passion Miss 
Mitchell killed Miss Ward in the street, cutting 
her throat with a razor. The case has attracted 
much attention, not only from its tragical 
aspect, but because of the social position of the 
parties. It was an act so far out of the usual 
course, even in that locality, that it suggested 
an abnormal condition of the slayer. The ver- 
| dict was rendered accordingly, but not as to the 
| mental state of the accused at the time of the 
murder. ‘The jury find, after having all of the 
evidence and the statement of the accused, that 
| she is not in condition to advise with counsel at 
thistime, but an unsafe person to be at liberty. 
The Court approved the verdict and stated thatit 
would not bar an arraignment for murder at 
any future time on the recovery of Miss Mit- 
chell. She will be removed from jail to a 
hospital for the insane and there remain as a 
ward of the Court. It is not likely that the 
case will ever be brought into Court again, or 
|} that it will ever be heard of ina legal way. 
| The frenzy of jealousy in which the dreadful 
|deed was done constitutes one phase of in- 
| sanity. The jury declare as to her present 
| condition, but it cannot be doubted that Miss 
Mitchell was quite as irresponsible at the 
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moment of the murder as she can be now. 


She had probably been an unsafe person to go 
at large months before she did the murderous 
deed, but the ignorance, pride, or stupidity of 
the people near her gave her the immunity 
from restraint that led to the act, It would 
have been better had there been enough 
common sense in the family to have placed 
Alice Mitchell under restraint beforehand. 





THE OBSERVATIONS OF THE PLANET 
MARS. 


New York Herald, Aug. 3.—By the power- 
ful magnifying lens of the Lick telescope, it 
has, apparently, been at last settled that our 
neighbor world is really surrounded by an 
atmospheric envelope of some kind, and sur- 
mounted by polar ice-caps similar to those 
which glisten in the summer of our own Arctic 
and Antarctic regions. The big telescope 
brings Mars within about fifty thousand miles 
of the earth, or buta little more than one-fifth 
of the distance of our own moon from us. And, 
as the diameter of the outer planet is nearly 
twice that of the moon, its appearance in the 
telescope must be too vivid and real to admit 
of any very serious mistake on the part of the 
Lick observers, As many other astronomers 
have been scrutinizing the planet both in 
America and Europe, there will be quite 
ample means of confirming the deductions. 
Great interest attaches, especially to the new 
observations, which seem to disprove the ex- 
istence of «Schiaparelli’s famous double 
‘*canals” on Mars. So much stress had been 
laid upon these supposed artificial cuts in the 
Martian continents—as indications that they 
were peopled by beings like ourselves — 
that many will be disappointed by the an- 
nouncement that ‘‘up to the present time 
Schiaparelli’s ‘canals’ have not been seen 
double.” But it would be premature to infer 
from this negative result that the planet 
is uninhabited. Further observations may 
furnish much stronger evidence of life on Mars 
than could be supplied by the supposed gem- 
ination of its ‘‘ canals.” The fact that air and 
water in some degree certainly exist affords 
very strong presumptive proof that the planet 
has not reached its lifeless stage. But we must 
wait for further light upon this point before 
concluding that beings constituted as we are in- 
habit Mars. The new observations disclose for 
the first time a remarkable variability in the 
ice and snow formations on the polar areas of 
Mars. The south polar ice-cap diminishes as 
the summer advances, and it is noticed that at 
the present time there are numerous dark mark- 
ings within this cap resembling large spots from 
which the snow has disappeared. This phenom- 
enon is most naturally explained by a regular 
alternation of protracted warm and cold seasons 
on a planet subject to a system of atmospheric 
currents like those prevailing on our own 
globe. But, as the dispatches state, the most re- 
markable of all the newly observed phenom- 
ena are ‘‘ three or more prominent bright pro- 
jections on the southwest limb of Mars, visible 
for several nights, for a short time each even- 
ing, three weeks ago.” It is said that appar- 
ently these projections arise from very bright 
regions of the planet, but whether they are 
high mountains or are due to some other cause 
it is impossible now to determine. Is it possi- 
ble that these projections were due to volcanic 
action ? 





AMERICAN TIN MINES. 
New York Engineering and Mining Journal, 


July 30.—The tin-mining iadustry of this 


country is not in a flourishing condition; in 
fact, it is very unsatisfactory. The Harney 
Peak Mining, Milling, and Manufacturing 
Company’s mines in South Dakota have been 
opened toa considerable depth at a great num- 
ber of places, and a very large amount of 
money has been expended in this development 
work, and more recently in building a fine 
mill, yet, according to our private information, 
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the supply of ore does not justify the starting | 
of the mill. Moreover, the local papers are 
outspoken in denouncing the expenditures for 
property, claiming, with much corroborative 
evidence, that there has been gross dishonesty 
in this department of the company’s bus- 
iness. The Lugineering and Mining Jour- 
nal was fiercely denounced some years 
ago when it warned English investors 
against this enterprise which was then 
being floated in the London market at 
$15,000,000. The outcome thus far, and 
the present prospects, have fully justified the 
advice we then gave. It seems pretty well 
established that at the present time no paying 
tin mines have been opened in South Dakota, 
though magnificent specimens and ‘‘ promis- 
ing” veins have been found in many places. 
Unfortunately the fnines, like the companies, 
are betterat ‘‘ promising” than ‘‘ performing.” 
In California the Temescal mines of the San 
Jacinto estate, also an English corporation, 
have greatly disappointed the investors and 
the experts who made such glowing reports on 
the property a few years ago. ‘There the com- 
pany injudiciously expended a very large 
amount of money in a worthless dam and in a 
mill, without ascertaining that the mine could 
supply it with paying ore—a blunder against 
which the Lugineering and Mining Jonrnal 
warned the company at the very outset 
of its career, At present there are prac- 
tically no reserves of paying ore in the 
mine. ‘The output of tin which, up toa few 
months ago, had amounted to 120,000 Ibs., 
will probably not exceed 300,000 Ibs. this 
year. The ore in the reserves, it is said, runs 
only 3 to 3% percent. of black oxide, instead 
of the 12 to 20 percent. so confidently set forth 
in the prospectus of the company two years 
ago. in Virginia, the Boston Tin Mining 
Company, operating the Cash Mine, in Rock- 
bridge County, have built a large ($75,000) 
plant, and have developed the property to the 
depth of 60 feet, and a length of some 200 feet, 
exposing a vein about 7 feet wide of ore that 
is said to average 3 per cent of tin. Unfortu- 
nately, the title to this property is so defective 
that it is at present impossible to say when or 
how it can be perfected. The vein is here 
said by experts to be extremely ‘‘ promising,” 
and the reserves already large for the 
amount of work done, Until the title is 
made clear, it is, however, unlikely that this 
mine will become a producer of any impor- 
tance. From all of this it is evident that 
our tin mines have thus far been dis- 
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appointing. We do not, however, abandon 
hope that this industry will some day become | 
important. Except in South Dakota, the { 
amount of development work done has been | 
too little to condemn the properties, and even | 
there it is possible that permanent deposits of | 
ore of paying quality may be proved, as we 
sincerely hope they will be. 


COLUMBUS DAY. 


Chicago Advance, July 28.—President Har- 
rison’s proclamation designating a Columbus 
Day for general observance throughout the 
country appoints Oct. 21. According to the 
old reckoning the day of the discovery of 
America, four hundred years ago, was Oct. 
12; but by the revised calendar this anniver- 
sary comes Oct. 21. Tue proclamation is 
made in pursuance to the joint resolution re- 
cently adopted by both Houses of Congress, 
recommending the general celebration of the 
occasion, especially in the schools of the 
country. Friday, Oct. 21, is made a general 
holiday. The following is from the President’s 
proclamation: 





On that day let the people, so far as possible, cease 
all toil and devote themselves to such exercises as may 
best express honor to the discoverer and their appre- 
ciation of the great achievements of the four completed 
centuries of American life. Columbus stood in his age 
as the pioneer of progress and enlightenment, The 
system of universal education is in our age the most 
prominent and salutary feature of the spirit of enlight- 
enment, and it is peculiarly appropriate that the 
schools be made by the people the center of the day’s 





demonstration, Let the nations! flag float over every 
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schoolhouse in the country and the exercises be such 
as shall impress upon our youth the patriotic duties of 
American citizenship. In the churches and in the other 
places of assembly of the people let there be expres- 
sions of gratitude to Divine Providence for the devout 
faith of the discoverer and for the divine care and 
guidance which has directed our history and so abun- 
dantly blessed our people. 


THE ‘‘ LITERATI” OF CHINA. 

Overland China Mail (Hongkony), June 23.— 
The report of riots and rumors of riots, which 
have now become very familiar features of the 
English newpapers published in China, seem 
every day to emphasize the necessity for the 
foreign Powers and the Chinese Government 
recognizing and undertaking one clear and un- 
mistakable duty. And this is the duty of 
dealing in some definite and decided way with 
a large and powerful class of Chinese who— 
with what must be in most cases a sad misuse 
of language—are generally described as ** the 
Literati.” A much more distinctive and ap- 
propriate name for them would be ‘* the anti- 
foreign class.” It is now beyond all doubt 
that nearly every active demonstration of 
anti-foreign feeling has its origin among 
them. That they have enormous influence 
with the comman people is equally unques- 
tionable. Although the respect in which they 
are held is due more to popular ignorance and 
superstition than to their own attainments, 
that respect nevertheless exists and ensures an 
implicit confidence in the wisdom of their 
counsels, But the power of this class does not 
end here. It transcends even that of the high 
officials in some matters. ‘The wonder is not 
that there have been riots and bloodshed, but 
that there has not been a great deal more of 
both. Meanwhile the work of poisoning the 
minds of the people goes an and will go on 
until strong and decisive measures are taken 
for stopping it. That it will bear fruit if al- 
lowed to continue, we cannot doubt for a 
moment. That it should be put an end toisa 
plain and imperative necessity which cannot 
be acted upon a moment too soon, In one sense 
itis a good thing that the ‘‘ Literati,” in con- 
nection with the more recent disturbances and 
threats of disturbance, have practically avowed 
themselves as the implacable enemies of the 
foreigners, because it simplifies the problem of 
how to deal with the anti-foreign agitation. 





THE FAVORITE AMUSEMENT OF THE 
MEXICANS. 

Brooklyn Eagle, July 30.—'‘‘ Once in a while 
the bull kills a Mexican, but nobody minds 
that. It is pleasing, rather than otherwise, to 
see a Mexican killed. But it is a sorry sight 
to see those horses gored to death.” Thus, a 
traveler, lately returned from the republic to 
the south of us. He was speaking of bull 
fights. If it bea grateful thing to see a mar 
die on the horns of a bull, then the 5,000 peo- 
ple who attended the fight at San Luis Potosi 
by electric light on Thursday evening must 
have been well paid for going, for the bull 
killed the matador and also a banderillo. Says 
the dispatch: ‘‘ The crowd went wild with ex- 
citement, the Mexicans cheering the bull for 
his grand fighting qualities, and when the 
bugle sounded the call for the lassadores to 
throw the mad animal to be killed, the specta- 
tors protested vehemently against such action. 
The dead body of the banderillo remained 
on the bull’s horns until the animal was killed.’’ 
It will be many years before bull-fighting 
ceases to be the favorite entertainment in the 
Spanish-American countries to the south of us, 
for its abolition will imply such a change in 
the character of the people as can only be 
brought about through a taming of the animal 
instincts that have made fighting a popular 
show since the days when gladiators hacked 
each other to pieces and wild animals tore the 
flesh from captives in the arenas of Roman 
cities. This change will come slowly, because 
in hot countries the people lack stamina, and 
much as they may desire education and proper 
governmant, the efforts to obtain them are fit- 
ful and erratic. 
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Aug.,4 pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

‘Mount Mansfield, The Crest of. W.C. Gaynor, Outing, Aug.,3 pp. Descrip 
tive, 

New Orleans, From, to San Francisco in '49. Mrs. T. F. Bingham. Overland, 
Aug.,7 pp. Descriptive. 

Pasadena, The Crown of the San Gabriel Valley. Charles Frederick Holder. 
Cal. Iilus. Mag., Aug.,17 pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

Pharaohs (the), The Land of. The Rev. W. H. Withrow, D.D. Meth. Mag., 
Toronto, Aug., rt pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

Potato (The): Its History and Its Place in History. John Gilmer Speed. Chau- 
tauquan, Aug., 4 pp. 

Presidents (Two), A Glimpse of. W. F. Channing, M.D. Cad. lilus. Mag., Aug., 
2pp. Jackson and Lincoln. 

Priest (The False). Irving Browne. Green Bag, July, 5 pp. Discusses the law 
in reference to marriage by a false priest. 

Ram Question (The). Charles H. Rockwell, Commander U.S. N. United Ser- 
vice, Aug.,6 pp. Advises the use of the naval ram as the best instrument of 
defense, 

Recreations of Eminent Men. George Alfred Townsend. Chautauguan, Aug., 
6 pp. 

Rifle (The Repeating) in Hunting and Warfare. J. A. A. Robinson. Overland, 
Aug.,7 Pp. 

Rimini. Helen Zimmern. LZxglish Illus. Mag., July,9 pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

River-Improvement at Portland. George W. Freeman. EZ£gineering Mag., 
Aug., 11344 pp. Illus. 

Roman City (That Quaint Old). James H. Redfield. Home-Maker, Aug., 7 pp., 
Illus. Descriptive of ‘Chester on the Dee.”’ 

Rubber-Forests (The) of the Amazon. Joseph O. Kerbey. Goldthwaite’s Geo- 
graph. Mag., July,54 pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

San Francisco, The City of. Richard H. McDonald, Jr. Cad. //lus. Mag., Aug.. 
17 pp. Illus. Historical and descriptive. 

Scotland, How to See.—I. W. J. Dawson. {Young Man, July, 4% pp. Illus, 
Descriptive. 

Spain, memories of. George E. Vincent. Chautauguan, Aug.,12 pp. Illus, 
Descriptive. 

‘Staging in the Mendocino Redwoods. I. Ninetta Eames. Over/and, Aug., 
19 pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

Teneriffee, A Winter in. Month, London, July,14 pp. Descriptive. 

Wheel and Camera, Around the World with. Frank G. Lenz. Outing, Aug., 
8 pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

Wills, the Making of, Something About. Wm. Arch. McClean. Green Bag, July, 
6 pp. 

Woerth, The Battle of. Lonsdale Hale. United Service,20 pp. Descriptive. 

Yellowstone Park (the), In. James C, Fennel. Cad. ///us. Mag., Aug., 16 pp. 
Illus. Descriptive. 


Books of the Week. 
AMERICAN. 


Acts of the Apostles: An Account of the First Age of the Christian Church ; 
‘with Chronological Index. Fleming H. Revcll Co., New York and Chicago. 
Cloth, 80c. 

Aquinas Ethicus; or, the Moral Teachings of St. Thomas; a Translation of 
the Principal Portions of the Second Part of the Summa Theologica, with Notes 
iby the Rev. J. Rickaby. Benziger Bros, Cloth, $2. 

. Almighty Dollar (the), The Land of. H.P. Gordon, F. Warne &Co. Cloth, 
llus., $2.50. 

An Erring Woman's Love. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Lovell, Coryell, & Co. 
Cloth, Illus., $2.50. A book of poems, 

Catholic Church (The) in England and Wales During the Last Two Centuries, 
‘T. Murphy. With Preface by Lect Braye. Benziger Bros. Cloth, 7oc. 

Church (The) in the British Isles. 2d Edition, E. & J. B. Young. soc. 

Church of England (the), History of, from the Beginning of the Christian Era 
‘to the Accession of Henry the VIII. Mary H. Allies. Benziger Bros, Cloth, 
$1.60. 

Columbus; An Epic Poem; Giving an Accurate History of the Great Discov- 
ery ia Rhymed Heroic Verse. Samuel Jeffereson, F.R.A.S. S. C. Griggs & Co., 
Chicago. Cloth, Illus., $1.25. 

Edinburgh Eleven. Pencil Portraits from College Life. J. M. Barrie. Lovell, 
Coryell, & Co. Cloth, $:. 

England and Its Rulers. A Concise Compendium of the History of England 
and Its People. H. P. Brewster and George H. Humphrey. S. C. Griggs & Co., 
Chicago. loth, $1.50. 

Etelka’s Vow. A Novel. Dorothea Gerard. D. Appleton & Co. Paper, soc. 

Free-Trade Struggle in England. M.M. Trumbull. Open Court Pub. Co, 
Cloth, 75c. 

La Chute (from Victor Hugo’s Les Miseradles). Edited with Introduction and 
_ Notes by Professor Huss, of Princeton. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

Indian Education, Frank W. Blackman. Amer. Acad. of Pol. and So. Science, 
Phila. Paper, soc. 

Killarney and Glengariff, the Lakes of, Souvenir of. T. Nelson & Sons, 
Cloth, $r. 

Memorial History of the City of New York. Edited by Gen, James Grant Wil- 
son. New York History Co. Vol. II. 

Physical Training, A Natural Method of. Edwin Checkley. W. C. Bryant & 
Co. Cloth, Ilus., $1.50. 

Physician Himself (the), Book on,and Things That Concern His Reputation 
and Success. D. W. Cathell, M.D. F. A. Davis Co., Phila, Cloth, $2. 

Roman Law, The Institutes of. Rudolph Sohm. From the 4th German Edi- 
tion. With Introducing Essay by Edwin Grueber. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, 
$4.50. 

State House (the Old) of Pennsylvania, now Known as the Hall of Indepen- 
dence, An Historical Account of. Frank M. Etting. Porter & Coates, Phila. 
Cloth, $2.50. 

The House of the Wolf: A Romance. Stanley J. Weyman. Longmans, Green, 
& Co. Cloth, $1 25. ; 

Wallis (Dorothy): An Autobiography. New Story of Theatrical Life. With 
Preface by Walter Besant. Longmans, Green, & Co. C'oth, $1.50. 
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Current Hvents. 





Wednesday, July 27. 


In the Senate, Mr. Coke argues against the constitutionality of the Anti- 
Option Bill; the nominations of Watson R. Sperry, of Delaware, to be Minis- 
ter to Prussia, and Truxton Beale, of California, to be Minister to Roumania, 
Servia, and Greece, are confirmed...... The ‘House, by a vote of 117 to tos, 
recedes from its disagreement to the Senate Amendment providing for a Gov- 
ernment appropriation of $5,000,000 to the World’s Fair; a motion to recon- 
sider is pending..... -Arguments are made before Judge Rumsey, of the 
Supreme Court, on the constitutionality of the Reapportionment Act for the 
State of New York...... The steamship City of Paris arrives in New York, 
5 days, 15 hours, and 50 minutes from Queenstown, thereby beating all pre- 
vious records...... The 300th birthday of Comenius is celebrated with appro- 
priate exercises at Mount Gretna, Pa...... The rst District Republican Con- 
vention, of Maine, nominates Thomas B. Reed for Congress by acclamation. 

Latest advices from Uganda, Africa, state that King Mwanga has rejoined 
the Protestants, and also that the French Bishop urges the Catholics to con- 
tinue the war against the Protestants...... The four conspirators implicated 
in the plot against the lives of Prince Ferdinand, of Bulgaria, and his Prime 
Minister, are executed in Sofia...... Viscount Sherbrooke, familiarly known 
as the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, dies in London...... The Chilian Senate 
favors the passage of a General Amnesty Bill, but there is much opposition in 
the House of Deputies, 


Thursday, July 28. 


In the Senate, further discussion of the Anti-Option Bill is had...... In the 
House, the filibustering against the World’s Fair appropriavon is continued ; 
a resolution to adjourn on Saturday is passed...... The Supreme Court of 
Michigan pronounces unconstitutional the latest redistricting of that State, 
nants It is announced that upwards of 7oo non-union men are at work in the 
Carnegie mills at Homestead...... The Chief of Police of Long Branch is 
arrested for permitting the Anarchist, Frank Mollick, to be taken out of the 
State of New Jersey. without extradition papers....../ An explosion in the Crane 
Chemical Works at Springfield, N. J., shatters several buildings of the plant 
and a number of adjacent houses......Three more Jersey City ballot-box 
stuffers plead guilty, and another is convicted...... In New York City, George 
K. Sistare,a well-known broker, commits suicide in the Manhattan Club 
House...s. There are many cases of death and prostration from heat; the 
highest temperature recorded is 97°. 

Canadian expressions regarding the Canal tolls question are favorable to 
conciliatory measures ; a Cabinet meeting is to be called to consider the situa- 


BOR. 6006 Four Anarchists are convicted at Versailles of procuring dynamite 
for the May-day explosion...... It is reported that the Hawaiian Cabinet has 
resigned. 


Friday, July 29. 

In the Senate, Messrs. Carlisle, Sherman, and Proctor speak on the Tariff 

uestion...... In the House there is further discussion of the Sundry Civil 

ill; much excitement is caused by a charge in Mr. Watson’s book of drunk- 
enness in the House...... In Indianapolis, application is made for a receiver 
for the Order of the Iron Hall; serious charges are made against its vice- 
president...... It is estimated that the trouble at Homestead has already 
COSt $1,000,000...... Frost occurs in Montana, and the temperature at Chicago 
drops 30°...... The New Hampshire Supreme Court confirms the death-sen- 
tence of the murderer, Almy...... In Brooklyn, several hundred employés of a 
sugar refinery are prostrated by the heat; many deaths and prostrations occur 
in New York City ; a cool wave arrives in the evening. 

Final returns from the English elections make Gladstone’s majority forty. 
pein It is announced that an American tourist has been killed by an avalanche 
in Switzerland. 


Saturday, July 30. 


In the Senate, the Anti-Option Bill is laid over until the frst day of the next 
session ; a resolution is passed to extend the appropriations for the Civil Ser- 
vice until Wednesday...... In the House, the World’s Fair Amendment to the 
Sundry Civil Bill occupies the time...... Both Houses adjourn on account of 
the death, in Pennsylvania, of Representative Craig...... Committee testi- 
mony is taken concerning Mr. Watson's charges of drunkenness in the House 
cccee -The President issues a proclamation commanding all persons resisting 
the laws in Wyoming to disperse...... The Anarchists, Knold and Bauer are 
held in Pittsburgh in $2,000 bail, on a charge of conspiracy...... Officials of 
of the Order of the Iron Hall deny the insolvency of the institution. 


Mr. Gladstone is suffering from a cold; he is confined to his bed...... 
Moors fire at a Spanish gunboat off the coast of Morocco...... A Paris dis- 
patch says that French troops have been fired upon on the Congo...... The Em- 
peror William starts for England, where for a week he will be the guest of 
the Queen...... The international chess tournament at Dresden is won by Dr. 
Tarrasch, of Nuremberg. 


Sunday, July 31. 


Governors McKinley, of Ohio, and Fifer, of Illinois. confer in Chicago 
ere In New York City, a retired jeweler drowns himself in a reservoir in 
Central Park. 


The celebration in honor of the discovery of America by Columbus is for- 
mally begun at Cadiz...... Pope Leo XIII. issues an address to the Bishops of 
Italy, Spain, and the Americas. decreeing a religious celebration on the rath 
of October...... Prince Bismarck is most enthusiastically received in Jena, 
after what was in the nature of atriumphal journey ; in a speech, he said he 
should continue to speak his mind, whatever the consequences. 

Monday, August i. 


In the Senate, the debate on the effects of the McKinley Law is continued; 
Messrs. Hawley and Hiscock speak in defense of the Law ..... The House 
continues the appropriations of the Sundry Civil Bill until August 4; Mr. 
McCreary speaks in opposition to the World’s Fair Appropriation ’ 
Democratic caucus votes to postpone the World’s Fair item of the Sundry 
Civil Bill until December 7...... Warrants are issued for the arrest of Col. 
Hawkins, Lieut.-Col. Streator, and Dr. Grim, charged with aggravated 
assault upon ex-Private Iams...... The Democrats of Alabama elect the State 
ticket...... Very careful observations of the planet Mars are in progress at 
the Lick Observatory in California. 

Emperor William arrives at Cowes, England...... The triennial elections 
held in the provinces of France for Members of the Councils General show a 
Republican gain of rs0 seats...... Earl Bathuret dies in LTondon...... There 
is serious rioting in a Russian town, caused by rumors that the doctors were 
poisoning cholera patients; sixty rioters killed and hundreds wounded 
Mr. Gladstone leaves his bed, but is still confined to his room. 

Tuesday, August 2. 


seeeee 


In the Senate, the Homestead labor troubles are debated...... In the House, 
all business is ata standstill...... W. 1. Brennan, representing the Amalgam- 
ated Association of workmen at Homestead applies in court for the appoint- 
ment of a voluntary trade tribunal to settle the trouble...... In New York 
City, all work on new buildings is suspended by the strike...... Two promi- 


nent firms receive threatening letters from an alleged dynamiter. 


Exercises commemorating the gooth anniversary of the sailing of Columbus 
from Palos are held there...... The cholera makes further advances in Cen- 
tral Russia. 
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PRINCIPLES AND PROGRESS OF THE WORK UPON 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ STANDARD DICTIONARY 


THIS DICTIONARY WILL EMBODY MANY NEW PRINCIPLES IN LEXICOGRAPHY; AND WILL CONTAIN NEARLY 
2200 PAGES ABOUT THE SIZE OF THIS PAGE; OVER 4,000 ILLUSTRATIONS MADE ESPECIALLY 


FOR THIS WORK; 


OVER 200,000 WORDS ; 





NEARLY 100,000 


MORE WORDS THAN 


IN ANY OTHER SINGLE-VOLUME DICTIONARY. 


PRICE WHEN ISSUED, $12.00. AT $7.00 T0 ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS. 


Clear, Accurate and 
Definitions to be 
‘Terms—Trained 
Writers Required to Do 'This in 
a Small Space—An Lpitome of 
fuman Knowledge—Rules 
the Use of Singular and Plaral 
Forms With Possessives—The 
Difference Between Revolve, 


Given to 





Roll, and Rotate—The STAND- | 


ARD “the Dictionary par excel- 
lence for Schools and Homes.”’ 





[Nore.—Definitions which appear from time to time 
in these columns, are covered by the copyright of the 
Standard Dictionary. These definitions have not passed 
their final revision, ] 

In their work upon the Standard Dictionary, 
our editors permit nothing to prevent a clear, ac- 
curate and complete definition being given to 
each term ; but it is of importance second only to 
this to give such definition in the fewest words. 
In ordinary cases, the present advancement of 
kuowledge makes the first step comparatively 
easy; but it requires the most careful study by a 
logical, scholarly mind, to sift and compress the 
vast amount of information at hand concerning 
ininor as well as important terms, and put it into 
the systematic form suitable for such a work as 
the Standard Dictionary, which will practically 
be an epitome of all buman knowledge. In their 
study to give all statements of fact with clearness 
and precision, the editors have found it of advan- 
tage to bear in mind the following rules in refer- 
ence to 
The Use of Singular and Plural 
Forms With Possessives. 

These rules, we believe, have never been given 
in any work on grammatical and rhetorical sub- 
jects yet issued: 

RULE |. 

Individual possession should be expressed by 
the singular form; as, the carpenter’s tool ; a car- 
penter’s plane; the carpenter’s plumbing-iron, a 
carpenter’s farm. 

Notre.—‘ A carpenter's tool’ is ambiguous, unless 
restricted to the individual. Better make the distinction 
as proposed in Rule 1. The same is true of ‘‘A tool ofa 
carpenter.”? Say, ‘*A tool for carpenters,’ when the 
whole class is meant, 

RULE 2. 

Words that have an abstract or collective sense 
in the singular should be used in the singular or 
plural as the sense may require. 

(1) If the nature of the objects in the class is 
prominent, use the singular form ; as, a woman’s 
device (one originating in woman’s nature); a 
Woman’s World’s Fair Committee in Europe 
(woman’s as opposed to man’s); a man’s crochet; 
child’s play. 

These are the outcome of the nature of each. 

(2) If the distributive or class idea is prominent, 


use the plural form; as, a men’s convention (one | 


for or composed of men); a women’s movement 
(one for or made up of women); women’s bon- 
nets; children’s play. 

These belong to the various classes considered 
as made up of the individuals, but without special 
reference tu the nature, individual or generic. 

Notre.—The same words sometimes t.ke either the 
singular or plural form, or one word takes only a sin- 
gular while a similar one takes only a plural, in the pos- 
sessive, according as the words are considered from the 
abstract side of their nature, or from their more con- 
crete side as Classes ; as, painter's colic (as arising out 
of the nature of the occupation), or painters’ colic (as 
belonging to the class of painters); writer's cramp, or 
writers’ cramp; clergyman’s sore-throat; a printers’ 
imposing-stone ; a printer's devil. 


Complete | 
All| 
and Scholarly 


for | 














RULE 3. 

Words not used in an abstract or collective 
sense in the singular, should have the plural form 
unless individual possession is intended ; as, car- 
penters’ tools; a carpenters’ tool. 

These note simply a generic relation, carpenter 
not being used in the singular to express the car- 
penter nature as man is used to express man nature. 





‘The Difference Between Revolve, 
Roll, and Rotate. 

Perhaps there are few words in the English 
| language more liable to be incorrectly used than 
ithe terms revolve, roll, and rotate, each one of 
| which refers to a distinctly different kind of 
motion, though we frequently hear them applied 
indiscriminately to the same movement. The fol- 
lowing extract from the treatment of the word 
revolve, Which will be found in the Standard Dic- 
tionary, clearly sets forth the exact meaning of 
these words : 

revoive—([The definition which will appear 
in the Dictionary is here omitted. ] 

Synonyms: roll, rotate. Any cylindrical, 
spherical, or more or less perfectly round body 


| portions of its own surface to successive portions | 


of another surface, whether its own axis be sta- 
tionary or in motion; a wagon-wheel rolls along 
the ground; a cylindrical roller rol/s when an 
endless towel is drawn over it; to rotate is said of 
a body that turns upon an axis within itself; to 
revolve is said of a body that moves ina circular or 
| elliptical curve, or one approximately so, abouta 
center or focus outside of itself; a revolving body 
| may rotate or roll at the same time that it revolves ; 
| the earth revoives around the sun, and rotates on its 
| own axis; in popular usage the earth is often said 
to revolve about its own axis, or to have a daily 
revolution on its axis, but rotate and rotation are 
now the accepted, as they are the more accurate, 
terms to express this motion; if the earth moved 
along a solid, supporting track, it might be said 
to roll along its path at the same time that it 
revolved around the sun; the cylinder of a 
revolver rotates; each individual chamber re- 
volves. By extension, that which is in con- 
tact with, or connected with a rolling body, is 
often said to roll ; as, the car rol/s smoothly along 
the track ; cbjects whose motion approximates or 
suggests a rotary motion along a supporting sur- 
face are also said to roll ; as, ocean waves roll in 
} gn the shore, or the ship rolls in the trough of 
the sea. 





The Dictionary Par Excellence for 
Schools and Homes. 

Its Information More Accessible than Other Recent 
Dictionaries—The Grouping Applied to Scientific 
and Handicraft Terms, Fruits, Flowers, ete., of 
Special Value—The Names upon Our Editorial Staff 
a Guarantee of Work of the Highest Order. 

‘*Am strongly impressed with the excellence of 
| its plan, and the fidelity and thoroughness with 
which it is being executed. In spite of the recent 
| publication of several new and excellent diction- 
| aries of the English language, I believe your work 
| will fill a niche which would otherwise remain va- 
| cant, and, in some of its special features, supple- 
| ment the best of them with new and valuable in- 
| formation—or, what is of equal importance, with 
| a more skillful arrangement, which renders its in- 
| formation more accessible. The grouping of sci- 
| entific terms, handicraft terms, and terms apply- 
_ing to fruits, flowers, etc., seems to me to consti- 
{tute such a feature of special value, which will 

render your Dictionary a desideratum not only to 
| the student of these special topics, but to the 





yolls when it continuously presents successive | 


One Dollar Extra Discount to Subscribers for ‘* The Lit- 
erary Digest. Satisfaction guaranteed. See Acceptance Blank below. 


| general reader and observer who desires to be 
| Well informed. [am not aware that such classi- 
fication has heretofore been undertaken in con- 
nection with a popular dictionary of the language. 
The placing of the etymology after the definition 
also strikes me as an excellent idea—one which 
will be appreciated by the public generally. The 
collection of antonyms and synonyms will be a 
help to the scholar and writer, as well as to all 
who seek accuracy of definition; and the location 
of illustrative quotations will likewise be appre- 
ciated by every scholarly mind. 

“The great addition to the vocabulary beyond 
that of any other single-volume dictionary is a 
strong testimony to the industry and capability of 
your editorial corps—whose names alone, indeed, 
are a guarantee of work of the highest order. 
| The work of Mr. Teall, who is a master of the 
| science of compounding English words, will also 

add an excellent feature to your Dictionary. In 
| standard works of this kind there is the utmost 
confusion as to the matter of compounding. Mr. 
Teall, I am sure, will introduce rational principles 
of order for the guidance of all students and 
writers. The department of Faulty Pronunciation 
and Faulty Diction will also be of universal valuc, 
| and should make this the Dictionary par ercellence, 
for use and reference in our public schools, as 
well as in our homes, LEWIS G. JAMES, 
(Pres’t Brooklyn Ethical Ass’p.), 
**BROOKLYN, N. Y.” 








QUOTATIONS WANTED. 
Endagation—vn. Investigation, 
Nore.—This word is marked obsolete in many dic- 

tionaries, but its use has been noted in current corre 
spondence, and it will probably be found in recent phil- 
osophical writings. 

Legislate—v. traxs.—To effect or accom- 
plish by legislation. [We do not care for exam- 
ples of the intransitive use of the word. ] 

K.ead—x. The distance or time by which a 
person or thing prezedes. 

Notability—x. The quality or character of 
being notable. 

Object—nr. A person of ridiculous or piti- 
able aspect—an opprobrious epithet. 

Occident—x. The countries lying west of 
Asia and the Turkish Dominions. 





Our Special Advance Offer 


is clearly shown by the following 
ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 


which please read, sign, and return, or a copy of It: 
Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


18 AND 20 Aston PLace, New YorK- 
1 accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary 
(bound in sheep), and herewith forward you One Dot- 
LAR in part payment for the same, and wil) for- 
ward you the — Stx* DoLuarRs when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood 
that if 1am not satisfied with the work I shall be at 
liberty to send it back within three days after I receive 
it, and you will return my money. 


Signed 


*If you are a subscriber for one of our periodicals 
| cancel this SIX by writing over it the word FIVE. 

Two dollars extra will be charged if wanted in two 
volumes. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York. 
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THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF ake 
4 HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT. 


8vo, per vol., cloth, $4.50; sheep, $5.50; half mor., $8; full mor., $10. 
NATIVE RACES OF THE PACIFIC STATES; Ave volumes. 
HISTORY OF CENTRAL AMERICA ; “ree volumes. 
HISTORY OF MEXICO; sé volumes. 
HISTORY OF TEXAS AND THE NORTH MEXICAN STATES: two codumes. 
HISTORY OF ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO; oe volume. 
HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA ; seven volumes. 
HISTORY OF NEVADA, COLORADO AND WYOMING ; one volume. 
HISTORY OF UTAH; oe volume. 
HISTORY OF THE NORTHWEST COAST; ¢wo volumes. 
HISTORY OF OREGON ; 4we volumes. 
HISTORY OF WASHINGTON, IDAHO AND MONTANA;; ome volume. 
HISTORY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA ; oe codume. 
HISTORY OF ALASKA ; one volume. 
CALIFORNIA PASTORAL ; oe zolume. 
CALIFORNIA INTER-POCULA ; oxe volume. 
POPULAR TRIBUNALS ; @we volumes. 
ESSAYS AND MISCELLANY ; oe colume. 
LITERARY INDUSTRIES : oe cotume. 


For the fuller completion of the above, THe History Company are now publishing, in several 
volumes, a Biographical Section to the Historical Series under the title of : 


* Chronieles of the Builders of the Commonwealth -* 


HistTorIcAL CHARACTER STupDY, BY Huspert Howe Bancrort. 




































































The plan of this Biographical Section is new ; enough of social, political, and industrial history is given to form a frame-work 
or setting for the biographies, thus presenting the individual in his environment, events being here subordinated to men as in the 
history proper men are subordinate to events. 

The reception of the Chronicles by the press has been most flattering. ‘It needs only to be carried to completion,” says 
the New York Tribune, ‘upon the lines laid down in this initial volume, to constitute a work second only, if indeed second. tc the 
splendid historical series by the same indefatigable and gifted author.” ‘It more than fulfills the promise of the prospectus, and any- 
one who examines it will be struck with the richness in historical information, and with its logical plan cf making the records of 
individuals the basis of a connected narrative of development.”—S. F. Chronicle. ‘: A view of the industrial and social and economic 
world which is new and attractive, and which will bring together materials for the sociological form in which history is hereafter to 
be written.”—Boston Herald. ‘‘ Mr. Bancroft does a rare service in giving these men their deservedly permanent place in the history 
of this country.”—Boston Traveller. ‘‘ It isin the narration of personal facts like these, with which the present volume abounds, that 
the new biographical series of Mr. Bancroft’s work is likely to prove of surpassing interest.”—Phil. Press. ‘‘ There is nothing like 
this work in the English language or in any language. It is in many respects more interesting and instructive than history 
proper, because it is more original. and brings us nearer to those who have made and are making history.”—S. F. 
Argonaut. “Itisa study of individuality with reference to its effect in moulding society and creating permanent conditions. 
It will be of incalculable value, and completely rounds out the full measure of Mr. Bancroft’s historical labors.”—Portland Oregonian. 
** The plan as laid out by the historian is here f llowed with the most complete success, and with that vigor, terseness, and thorough- 
ness that is so eminently characteristic of all of Mr. Bancroft’s work.”—B ston Home Journal. ‘It is hardly necessary to add that 
these volumes will be of immense value, not only as biogr phical annals, but as preserving, incidentally, a vast amount of social and 
political history otherwise certain to be lost.”—Newark Advertiser. 


THE HISTORY COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


New York, F. M, Derby, 149 Church St.; Paris, J. Maisonneuve; London, H. Sotheran & Co.; Leipsic, F. A. Brockhaus. 

















